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THE GIFT OF THE SEA. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Tue dead child lay in the shroud 
And the widow watched beside ; 

And her mother slept and the Channel swept 
The gale in the teeth of the tide. 


But the widow laughed at all. 
‘*T have lost my man in the sea, 

And the child is dead. Be still,” she said, 
‘*What more can ye do to me?” 


And the widow watched the dead, 
And the candle guttered low, 

And she tried to sing the Passing Song 
That bids the poor soul go. 


And ‘‘ Mary take you now,” she sang, 
‘*That lay against my heart.” 

And ‘‘ Mary, smooth your crib to-night,” 
But she could not say ‘‘ Depart.” 


Then came a cry from the sea, 
But the sea-rime blinded the glass, 

And, ‘‘ Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said ; 
‘**Tis the child that waits to pass.” 


And the nodding mother sighed. 
‘**Tis a lambing ewe in the whin. 

For why should the christened soul cry out, 
That never knew of sin?” 


‘*Oh, feet I have held in my hand, 
Oh, hands at my heart to catch, 

How should they know the road to go, 
And how should they lift the latch?” 


They laid a sheet to the door, 
With the little quilt atop, 

That it might not hurt from the cold or the dirt, 
But the crying would not stop. 


The widow lifted the latch 
And strained her eyes to see, 

And opened the door on the bitter shore 
To let the soul go free. 


There was neither glimmer nor ghost, 
There was neither spirit nor spark, 
And, ‘‘ Heard ye nothing, mother?” she said, 
‘**Tis crying for me in the dark.” 
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And the nodding mother sighed, 
‘*°Tis sorrow makes ye dull, 

Have ye yet to learn the cry of the tern, 
Or the wail of the wind blown gull?” 


‘‘The terns are blown inland, 
The grey gull follows the plough. 
*Twas never a bird the voice I heard, 
Oh, mother, I hear it now!” 


‘* Lie still, dear lamb, lie still, 
The child is passed from harm, 

Tis the ache in your breast that broke your rest, 
And the feel of an empty arm.” 


She put her mother aside, 
‘*In Mary’s name let be! 

For the peace of my soul I must go,” she said, 
And she went to the calling sea. 


In the heel of the wind-bit pier, 
Where the twisted weed was piled, 

She came to the life she had missed by an hour, 
For she came to a little child. 


She laid it into her breast 
And back to her mother she came, 

But it would not feed, and it would not heed, 
Though she gave it her own child’s name. 


And the dead child dripped on her breast, 
And her own in the shroud lay stark, 
And, ‘‘God forgive us, mother,” she said, 

‘* We let it die in the dark!” 




















HELIGOLAND, FROM THE NORTH REEFS, 


HELIGOLAND. 
By WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Illustrations Drawn by HAMILTON MACALLUM. 


ELIGOLAND was taken from the Danes in 1807, 


system ” was in force. 


when Napoleon’s ‘‘ Continental 
It lies about twenty-five miles from Cuxhaven, in a 
direction north-west-by-west. The colony consists of two islands once united by a bank 
of sand and gypsum. The larger, or residential island, as I may call it, is about a 
mile long, by a quarter of a mile wide at its widest part. In superficial shape it is a 
triangle, with one short side and two long ones. The northern extremity is almost a 
point, and the total area is less than a quarter of a square mile. It is built—as I feel 
inclined to put it—of a loosely compacted red rock, and the slightly undulating plateau 
which forms its summit varies from about one hundred and sixty to more than two 
hundred feet above the sea-level. On its south-eastern coast—if one may use such a 
word of such a scrap of land—there lies at the foot of the otherwise unbroken 
cliff a small ledge of sand on which the lower town is built. This acts as an apology 
for a port. A mile away stretches the long low bank of white sand which the Germans 
and the Heligolanders know as the Diine, and the English as the Sandy Island. Here 
the water shoals very gradually, and affords perhaps the best seabathing in Europe. As 
for statistics, the population lives on fishing and on the profits made from the summer 
visitors. These swarm in to the number of from twelve to fifteen thousand every 
season. The average yield of the fisheries is about £7,000 annually, lobsters, of which 
about 30,000 are taken each year, counting for a considerable share of the total. The 
average duration of life in Heligoland is said to be over sixty-three years, and there 
can be no question of its marvellous salubrity. The permanent population numbers 
about 2,200, and the revenue touches the respectable sum of £11,715, or consider- 
ably more than £5 per head. 

The fascination of Heligoland lies in what is done for it by the sea and by its 
own isolation. No one should go there who cannot be content with the charms of 
brilliant light, of ever-changing atmospheric effects, of a land free from the countless 
discomforts of a large and busy population, of a life almost childlike in its simplicity, 
and of an air which tastes like draughts of life itself. 
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The best route from London to Heligoland is by way of Hamburg. The explorer 
may go by a short sea route, such as that v/@ Queenborough and Flushing, or he may 


A HELIGOLAND BOATMAN (PETER EILERS). 


go all the way to the Elbe in the charge of the General Steam Navigation Company 
From Hamburg to Cuxhaven is a journey by rail of about fifty miles, and then the 
steamers take rather less than three hours more before they anchor off the island. 

On a clear day the first sight of Heligoland is caught an hour or so after the 
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steamer leaves Cuxhaven. It stands up on the horizon like a small flat-topped cloud, 
and the feeling of most of those who have never made the trip before is one of some- 
thing like dismay at its apparently microscopic dimensions. As the distance lessens 
the abrupt shape of the island becomes gradually visible, and at last, some time before 
the steamer rounds to in the sheltered water between Heligoland proper and the 
Diine, it is seen to be a mere vertical-sided slab of red rock with a ‘‘ footing ” visible 
only at the point where the isthmus once began which joined it to its satellite. There 
is no harbour. The passengers leave the steamer in as many of the large buoyant 
wherries, like whale-boats, characteristic of the place, as their numbers require. Here 
they catch their first glimpse of the Heligolander, tall, sunburnt, and vigorous, as in 
bright jacket and picturesque straw hat, he pulls them to the steps of the little pier. 
On the pier itself an ordeal awaits them. All the visitors already on the island are 
gathered together to quiz the new com:rs. This assemblage, through which the 
travellers have to march as indifferently as they can, is called by the Germans 
the Laster-Allee, or Scandal-lane, and its remarks are now and then audaciously 
frank. The season only lasts about ten weeks, but every device for which such 
a little place has room iscalled in to charm visitors. Nearly all of these have to 
lodge in the houses of the seafaring population. Everything is scrupulously clean, 
but no meals are furnished there beyond the morning roll and coffee. For luncheon 
and dinner recourse must be had to the restaurants. There is, indeed, a hotel, but 
its accommodation is so limited that it scarcely affects the question. Small as it is 
however it is notable for the extreme skill with which its architect, an Englishman, 
solved the problem set before him. This was to plana building with about thirty bed- 
rooms for visitors every one of which should have a directly southern aspect, and yet 
to plan it compactly for a nearly square site. The problem was solved by building 
round a covered court or vestibule, which provided for all the traffic of the house; by 
making the eastern and western sides converge towards the south ; and then by setting 
back each room successively so that the one behind it could have its window looking 
to the sun. A building more skilfully adapted to its purpose it would be difficult 
to find. 

Heligoland was a British possession for eighty-three years, but few English went 
there. When its cession was announced the other day, the chief person to feel 
aggrieved should have been Mr. Hamilton Macallum, for whom the island had been a 
storehouse of subjects for some years. The Heligolanders talk an unwritten language 
of their own, a sort of Frisian, which some linguists declare to be neither more nor 
less than Anglo-Saxon. The annual influx of German bathers has compelled them to 
add German to their réfertoire. Had the example of Mr. Macallum been more largely 
followed or anticipated, they might have learnt English instead. 

It was in 1826 that a native called Siemens first opened an éfadblissement de bains. For 
a long time the attractions of the place were complicated and its revenue increased, by 
gambling tables. These do not seem to have done much towards that demoralisation of 
the people which is supposed to be their certain result. At first the visitors were very 
few. In 1828 they numbered a century, all told. In 1838 the hundred had become a 
thousand, and now the total rises in a good year to fifteen times as many, The 
majority come from Germany and Austria, but bathers from Denmark, Russia, and the 
Norse Peninsula form a considerable minority. Once a week during the two months 
and a half of the season proper, a special train runs from Vienna to Cuxhaven, 
picking up travellers at the larger stations on the way. The absence of English is to 
be accounted for partly by mere ignorance, partly by an exaggerated idea of 
the difficulty of getting there. The journey by the Flushing and Hamburg route takes 
rather less than thirty hours. 

Life at Heligoland is like nothing so much as life on board an enormous but 
motionless ship. Practically everything in the place is brought from the mainland. In 
an ill-lighted byre seven or eight cows are kept, about the same number as might be 
stowed away on an Atlantic liner. On the Oberland a flock of about 150 sheep exist 
on the scanty herbage and on imported food. The ewes provide a certain amount of 
milk, and one of the quaintest sights of the place is that of a girl acting as 
dairymaid, while her grandfather, or some other antique male, stands at the 
animal’s head and holds its ears to keep it quiet! Not long ago the surreptitious 
milking of a sheep by a lady who was not its owner caused a great sensation in the 
island. The daring thief was brought up before Captain Campbell, the ‘‘R.M.,” and 
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in spite of a pathetic and public offer of twenty-five shillings, not as compensation but 
as a bribe, was sentenced to six weeks of prison ! 

Like a ship the island has to be provisioned ; like a ship it is kept scrupulously clean. 
There is a tradition that an English smuggler once rode up the ‘‘ treppe”’ on horseback 
and frightened an old woman to death, but no horse has been there in historic times. 
The main street has a brilliant cleanliness that not even Broeck can rival, for in the 
North Sea there is no dust. Within the last year or two a lift has been contrived, and 
is a boon to those to whom the steep climb to the Oberland was too much. Otherwise 
all locomotion must be done on the feet or in boats. The Heligolander’s content- 
ment is like that of the sailor who has no objection to a three years’ cruise in a well- 
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sel. How much 

of his content 
comes from igno- 
rance, it would be 
unkind to sug- 
gest. Aconsider- 
able percentage of 
the men _ have 
served in the 
Queen’s navy, but 
they have _ not 
done much at 
home to diffuse 
true ideas of the 
outside world. 
The Heligolander 
is a tremendous 
patriot. Talk to 
him about foreign 
parts and he will 
listen with mode- 
rate attention but 
the moment you 
pause he will 
shake his head 
and declare half- 
questioningly, 
half with convic- 
tion, ‘‘ But you 
never saw an 
island like our 
Heligoland ? or 
colours like our 
green, red, and 
white?” These 
same colours per- 


; vade the place to 
such an extent that one wonders sometimes that the natives don’t paint the red cliffs 


themselves with streaks of white and green. On second thoughts, however, that is 
seen to be unnecessary. The fabric of the island bears the colours already—the red 
wall of rock, its roof of verdure, and the dazzling silver of the sands make up the 
insular tricolour. 

The national costume of Heligoland is very picturesque. The women wear a red 
petticoat with a border of yellow silk, a bodice and apron of brocaded silk, a gay 
kerchief folded across the breast and a jaunty little silk cap with a border of old 
Flemish lace and long brocaded silk ribbons hanging down almost to the foot of the 
petticoat. Many costumes like this are still worn, especially among the middle-aged 
and elderly women. The younger ones are unfortunately beginning to prefer bad 
imitations of Hamburg fashions. The men’s national dress is now very rarely to be 
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seen. It consists of a ribbed velvet coattee with square tabs round the skirt, 
breeches of the same material, stockings and buckled shoes. The men are very hand- 
some and tall ; the women are pleasant-looking, of medium height, and graceful both 
in shape and movement. 

From the pier the visitor just landed may pass up the spotless main street to 
the little open f/az in front of the Kurhaus. On his way he will notice the balconied 
cafés, the diminutive shops, some slightly below, others as much above the street level, 
and will admire the gay effect produced by the white walls, the red tiled roofs, and 
the outside shutters painted the complementary green. A few steps farther up the 
winding street, or rather lane, we reach the bottom of the Treppe the great 
staircase which connects the lower with the upper town. The steps are broad and 
easy, and the height of the cliffs notwithstanding, the climb is not fatiguing. The 
Treppe superseded by the present one was about a hundred yards to the north. It 
was cut out of the rock itself, and crumbled away rapidly with use. The present 
stairs were built by Government nearly fifty years ago, and now for a considerable 
number of the visitors and for some of the older inhabitants, it has been superseded 
by the lift already mentioned. This modern addition has been erected close to 
the Treppe, and before many years are over it will be entirely hidden by the 
trees which spring from every point hereabouts where roots can find a hold. For 
the natives, especially the women, the Treppe may be called the centre of the 
universe, and even the visitor is apt to find no more fascinating employment than 
loitering about the foot of it, watching the graceful, well-made Heligolanderins 
mounting and descending with the heavy wooden trays in which supplies for the 
Oberland are carried. 

From the head of the stairs to Government House stretches the Falm, a 
well-protected road which skirts the edge of the precipice. Here, after the day's 
work is done, the dwellers in the upper village come to lean upon the balustrade, to 
watch the sea and the roofs and lanes of the lower town, and to gossip with each 
other. Immediately beneath is the winding Treppe, with its never-ceasing stream of 
happy women, handsome men, and careless boys and girls, and its groups of 
chatterers on the green, white and red seats which mark each resting-place. Beyond 
the little town lies the quiet anchorage with its crowd of boats, and beyond that again 
the long green-edged whiteness of the Diine, between which and the mainland the sea 
lies like melted emeralds over the sandy bottom. After dark the Falm is more 
frequented than ever. The sights and sounds from the Unterland draw from their 
retreats all those to whom the negotiation of the stairs is not to be too lightly under- 
taken, but who wish to have their part in the teeming life below. 

Well back on the Oberland stands the church. It is a quaint seventeenth century 
building, with a new tower built by a Heligolander who had made a large fortune as a 
shipowner in Bremen. Otherwise there has been little change in it since the island 
became English. Round three sides runs a gallery, its panels fitted with strange 
illustrations of the Bible. The sitting arrangements are peculiar. The seats of each 
man, or each family, are private property, and pass like other chattels. They are 
painted according to their owner’s fancy, some white, some red, some blue, some 
green. But each bears upon it its proprietor’s name in black, sometimes also the 
death-date of the previous owner. On either side of the Communion table there is a 
private box, like a small omnibus, glazed with blue glass. One is the Governor’s, 
the other the magistrate’s. From the roof hang a few of those models of ships we 
meet with so persistently in northern churches, and by the altar there is a regular 
museum of ecclesiastical dric-d-brac, such as sand-glasses for measuring hours, half 
hours, and quarters, and other quaint odds and ends. The service as a rule 
is in German, but once a month the pastor preaches an English sermon. The 
only other public buildings that need be alluded to are the court-house and the 
prison. Both are comically small. The magistrate holds his court three times 
a week, but it is the rarest thing in the world for him to have to decide any serious 
question or pass any serious sentence. 

The life led by summer visitors to Heligoland is eminently one of routine, 
one day repeating another, with the exception of a /éfe or two, when a special 
programme is gone through. The German who comes for his cure rises early, 
has coffee and rolls in his lodgings, and then sallies out to buy his bathing ticket, 
which also franks him for the ferry over to Sandy Island. Ticket in hand he makes 
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his way to the pier and there embarks in a boat like that shown in the engraving 
below. These boats are allowed to carry eighteen people under sail and twenty-two 
when rowed. They have each a crew of six men, and so well built and well managed 
are they that no serious accident has ever been known to happey tothem. The mile of 
sea is soon negotiated. A landing is effected by means of a sort of jetty on wheels, part 
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of which is shown in our wood- 
engraving, and then the passen- 
gers divide according to sex, the 
females turning to the left and 
the males to the right. The 
bathing takes place from mov- 
able machines, very small, very 
green, and mounted on the 
largest of wheels. These are THE FERRY TO SANDY ISLAND. 

run down into the water and 

dragged up out of it by women, sturdy girls in a loose white costume which is 
allowed to take its chance with the waves. The machines have large white hoods 
instead of doors on the side towards the sea. The separation between the sexes 
is not conducive to any such display of pretty costumes de bain as one sees at a 
French or Belgian watering place, but brilliant colours are so popular that the crowd 
at a distance looks like a bank of flowers. One curious feature of bathing at 
Heligoland has now become much less common than it was. The ladies from the 
more remote parts of Germany used at one time to have a curious prejudice against 
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bathing otherwise than in the costume of their 
mother Eve! To dress for the bath was looked 
upon both by themselves and their husbands as 
a confession of some personal deformity ; and in 
spite of government edicts, they used to decline 
to give grounds for any such suspicion. Even 
now the practice has not been finally stamped 
out. 

After the sea-bath comes the sand-bath. The 
bathers lie down in the silver earth and cover 


THE CLIFFS, HELIGOLAND. themselves to the chin. There they stay for an 

hour or even two and then wriggle out in shoals, 

like plaice, and go off to luncheon at one of the two restaurants, which crown 
the highest part of the island. The larger of the two is Reimer’s, and the favourite 
lunch—indeed, it may be called part of the cure—is a lobster mayonnaise with a 
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bottle of Erlanger beer. I have been told that as many as four hundred lobsters 
will be eaten at Reimer’s in a single morning. At one o’clock the steamer arrives with 
the mail and the day’s passengers, and so by that time the Diine is deserted, and the 
bathers are all back on the little pier to meet their correspondence and to welcome the 
new comers. Till four there is a period of rest and letter writing, and then the whole 
community assembles in its best clothes for the musical promenade. The band, of 
course, is good. It plays in a small pagoda near the beach, and the people sit about 
drinking tea or coffee to the strains of Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and the classic Mikado. 
At six o’clock every one goes off to dinner, to reassemble at seven at the theatre or the 
Kurhaus. Twice a week there is a dance, on all the other nights the theatre is open and 
sometimes the most famous actors and actresses of Germany, who come for their cure, 
will help goodnaturedly in the performance. After the theatre or the ball the more 
reckless spirits will adjourn to a café for a nightcap, but few people in Heligoland fail 
to go to bed on the same day as they get up. 

The orthodox season begins on the roth of June. From that date till the end of 
August there are steamers daily, and every detail of the official programme is in full 
working order. The only breaks in the pleasant monotony are those contrived by 
individuals of a sporting turn, who organize shooting expeditions round the coast, 
by explorers, who conscientiously make their way into every cave in the cliffs, and by 
the great function of illuminating the cliffs, which takes place once in every season, in 
August. For a fortnight previously the whole population of the island has occupied 
every minute it could spare from looking after the ‘‘ Badegiaste” in covering the cliffs 
with little mounds of coloured fire and other devices for making as much light as 
possible. About eight o’clock all the visitors and two-thirds of the inhabitants get afloat 
in the narrow roads. Every boat is pressed into the service and starts on the circuit of 
the rock in prescribed order. The police boat goes first, then come the musicians, and 
after them the Governor in his barge with his stalwart crew of coastguardsmen. The 
rest follow in an interminable line of wherries. As the procession sets out the beacons 
blaze up, the fireworks and coloured fires are lighted in succession as the Governor’s 
barge approaches, and the long line of red cliff, with the dark mouths of its countless 
caves, becomes the background of such an illumination as can be enjoyed in the same 
way nowhere else in the world. The tour of the island occupies an hour or so, and 
then as the South Point comes again in view, ‘‘ God save the Queen” blazes out above 
the coastguard station, the band plays the English anthem, and with a volley of 
hurrahs the Heligolanders’ great annual function comes to an end. 
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OVERLAND FROM INDIA. 


By SIR DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E. 


III.—A TuHousANnp-MILE RIDE across PERSIA.—Continued. 


The Road to Shiraz. 





N leaving Borazjun next morning I had still two or three hours 
on the low hot strip of land between the Gulf and the highlands, 
the discomfort from the heat being increased by the strong, 
disagreeable smell from the naphtha-springs, which pollute the air 
for miles around, but which have not yet been turned to any useful 
purpose. Then the road suddenly turned to the right and went 
up a bare, narrow valley to a crest of no great elevation. From 
this crest a rocky gorge led down to a wider valley, through 
which flowed a fine, greenish-tinge driver. As soon as I caught 

sight of the broad, rapid stream, I hurried forward to quench my thirst, but was 
grievously disappointed. The beautiful, clear water was bitter, and I heard the 
muleteers behind shouting to me not to drink it. When they came up they told 
me that the water was both bitter and unwholesome, and called my attention to a 
suspicious white efflorescence on the rocks near the water’s edge. Evidently the 
water was impregnated with some sort of chemical salts easily precipitated in the 
form of a white powder. What it was I did not discover, but I concluded that it 
could not be very poisonous, for the large draught I had taken before noticing the bitter 
taste produced no bad effects. 

As in the water, so also in the rocks and soil, the presence of unusual chemical 
substances was apparent. 

Some parts of the road are well worthy of the landscape-painter’s attention. Take, 
for example, the great plain of Kazerun, surrounded by high mountains and with a 
fine lake at one end: or the pretty ‘‘ valley of oaks” lying close under the rocky range 
of the Piri-Zen ; or the little lake of Dest-Arjun embedded in hills, on the other side 
of the Piri-Zen. 

From the ‘‘ valley of oaks’ the path rises in zigzags over a wide, steep expanse of 
boulders, among which our mules and sure-footed ponies had to pick their way for 
two or three hours. At last we arrived at a big caravanserai with a stream of clear, 
sweet water running past it, and congratulated ourselves that our troubles were nearly 
at an end; but we found to our disappointment that we were not much more than 
half-way up, and when we finally reached the top we had a terribly long descent to 
Dest-Arjun, over boulders as big, as slippery, and as closely packed together as those 
on the other side. It seems incredible, and it is not a little characteristic, that the 
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great trade-route connecting northern Persia with the sea should be left in such a 
disgraceful condition. To construct a good road might perhaps be too expensive an 
operation ; but surely a decent mule-track might be made by the expenditure of a 
little manual labour. Near the caravanserai I found an old man engaged on the 
work as a volunteer. He had taken a vow, I was told, to devote the remainder of his 
life to the task ; and I was glad to have an opportunity of encouraging him in his 
laudable design by the bestowal of a little baksheesh. Of course he has not been 
able to accomplish much single-handed, but he has shown that very much might be 
done at a comparatively small outlay. 


Shiras. 


Having received the promise of a good baksheesh, my muleteers more than kept 
their promise of getting me over the first section of my journey in five days ; for about 
noon on the fifth day they could point ahead triumphantly to some patches of green on 
a great arid plain, and assure me that these were the famous gardens of Shiraz. The 
view was not at all what I had anticipated. The Persian poets had taught me to expect 
at Shiraz something which might, with a moderate stretch of imagination, be called an 
earthly paradise, but what I saw before me did not suggest anything of the kind ; and 
a closer inspection only confirmed the first impression. Either Shiraz has sadly 
degenerated since the classic period of Persian literature, or the poets of that time 
indulged in an amount of poetic license which would hardly be tolerated in our realistic, 
matter-of-fact days. 

If I could not admit that Shiraz might properly be called an earthly paradise I 
found it at least a very agreeble place to live in for a few days—thanks chiefly to the 
kindness of an English doctor attached to the Telegraph Department whom I had 
never seen before, but who treated me as an old friend. Under his experienced 
guidance I visited the bazaars, the konak of the Governor, the tombs of Hafiz and 
Saadi, and all the notable things of the place. At the same time I had to make 
preparations for the remainder of my journey to Teheran, a distance of about six 
hundred miles, which had to be traversed by the so-called ‘‘ galloping post.” When I 
had reduced my baggage to what I considered a minimum, I called in the post- 
master, and he decided that four horses would be required—one for myself, a second for 
my servant, a third for the postboy with a portion of the baggage, and the fourth a 
baggage horse. This was, I feared, rather too large a party, but I could not well 
cut down my baggage much more, and for my consolation the post-master told me that 
on the Shiraz-Teheran road I should easily find as many horses as I required. The 
prediction was on the whole justified, but I would advise future travellers to restrict 
themselves, if possible, to three animals. The baggage horse is constantly either 
lagging behind or straying from the road, and the consequence is a considerable 
amount of delay and annoyance. A party composed merely of the traveller, servant, 
and postboy, is much more compact and manageable. 


The Road to Ispahan. 


It was a bright, crisp morning when I started from Shiraz, and the cool invigorating 
temperature accompanied me the whole way. If I had reason to complain of the 
temperature at all it was of the cold rather than of the heat, and the cold did not 
trouble me much. Only once or twice, when I had to spend a windy night in a “‘ bala 
khaneh ” with open windows, did I feel the cold at all disagreeable. The intending 
tourist must not, however, suppose that the journey can be made thus comfortably at 
all seasons of the year. The road runs along a high plateau, traversed by hills, which 
is very cold in winter and very hot in summer. During the winter months there is 
often intense cold with deep snow, and in the hot season travellers generally travel at 
night and rest during the day. The tourist, therefore, who wishes to do the thing 
comfortably should choose either the spring or autumn. Of these two seasons the 
spring is to be preferred. The landscape, which is at all times bare and brownish-grey, 
has then some tinges of verdure, and the air is marvellously transparent. So great, 
indeed, is the transparency, that I was often strangely deceived as to distances. A hut, 
a tree, or a big stone by the roadside, would seem to be only a few hundred yards ahead, 
and I found to my surprise that it took perhaps half an hour’s hard riding to reach it. 
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A Bala-Khaneh. 


I have used the word ‘‘ bala-khaneh,” and I ought perhaps to explain what it means. 
Imagine, then, ina village or on the open plain, along, low, rectangular building of yellow- 
ish-brown unburnt bricks, resembling a primitive fort with miniature battlements. Inthe 
middle of the facade is a square truncated tower, in whichis an arched gateway below, 
and a room with two or three windows above. If you enter the gateway you will find 
yourself in a square court, three sides of which are composed of flat-roofed stables, and 
the fourth of rough, simple accommodation for human beings. The building is a 
‘*chapper-khaneh” or post-station, and the upper chamber above the gateway is the 
‘*bala-khaneh,” or apartment for travellers. It is simply a bare room with earthen 
floor and without a vestige of furniture of any description. If the inmate wants to 
indulge in the luxury of a chair, table or bed, he must bring such articles with him. As 
a rule the traveller carries with him merely carpets and bedding, and rests or takes his 
meals in a squatting or reclining posture after the manner of Orientals. He may have 
with him one or two small carpets to serve as window-frames and curtains on the 
windward side of the apartment, but if it is very cold he will do well to go down 
to the post-master’s room by the side of the gateway. There the smoke, it is true, 
may incommode him a little, for it has no way of getting out except through the 
door, but if he lies flat on the ground he will escape at least the thickest of it. 
He will have there, too, the society of the post-master, which may be agreeable or 
otherwise according to circumstances. Frequently this functionary is a Tartar, 
morose and taciturn, but occasionally you will meet a bright, intelligent, talkative 
fellow, who will tell you all he knows—and a good deal he does not know—about 
the village, the neighbourhood, and the world in general. A few cups of weak tea, 
half filled with sugar after the Persian fashion, will help to loose his tongue. 


A Fall. 


The distances between the post-stations differ greatly. Sometimes they are under 
fifteen, and occasionally over thirty miles. Ona stage of moderate length the horses 
are supposed to do eight miles an hour, and they will easily do that or more if they are in 
fair condition and have had a good rest before starting, but even under these conditions 
they have a will of their own and have to be humoured. On leaving the station, 
however impatient you may be, don’t attempt to go off immediately at a gallop. If 
you do your animal wiil resist, and will probably get sulky or obstreperous. Go for 
a few hundred yards at a slow walk, then increase the pace to a jog-trot, and when 
you have been well shaken for five or ten minutes, get him into an amble and keep 
him at it. The amble may not seem very fast, but it will take you over your eight miles 
an hour comfortably, and it has the advantage of being not at all fatiguing—a con- 
sideration not to be despised if you mean to cover quickly a long distance. I do not 
know what the record in this respect is, but I have myself repeatedly done over a 
hundred miles in the twenty-four hours. The system! followed was to ride on so long 
as I could get horses and to rest when waiting for them. In this way one is pretty 
sure to get at least six or seven hours for sleep out of the twenty-four. Once, however, it 
happened to me that there were fewer delays than usual, and I went on continuously for 
over thirty hours with no halts beyond those required for changing horses. Of course 
this system can only be adopted by one who is pretty tough, and who possesses the 
faculty of being able immediately to go to sleep anywhere and at any hour of the night 
or day. 

The horses are supposed, as I have said, to go about eight miles an hour, but there 
are great variations from this average. When the poor animals are in bad condition 
or tired they can hardly be induced to go beyond a walk or a jog-trot, and they some- 
times absolutely break down, in which case fresh ones have to be procured from the 
next station. On the other hand they will sometimes go at a good hard gallop the 
whole way, with only one or two halts of a few minutes to let them recover breath. It 
is in these circumstances that one thoroughly enjoys this kind of travelling, and the 
excitement of it is increased by the probability of a fall, for even the good horses are not 
always sure-footed, and in a long journey one must always expect a few ‘‘ croppers.” 
One night, I remember, I had got capital horses and we were going along in splendid 
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style, with just enough of starlight to see the road dimly before us, when suddenly at 
my side there was a splutter and a smash, and I saw the post-boy’s horse take a 
header on the road, and then perform an evolution that looked in the dim light 
very like a salto mortale. When I had pulled up and returned to the spot I found 
the horse on a heap of baggage, and the post-boy on his back groaning some three 
yards off. The unfortunate youth declared himself severely hurt, and his groans 
increased in proportion to my expressions of sympathy ; but when I had convinced 
myself that he had no bones broken, I changed my tone and ordered him to get up. 
At once he stopped whining, and it became evident that the groans were intended simply 
to excite my commiseration, which might possibly take a pecuniary form. By this 
I do not mean to insinuate that Persian post-boys are a soft, whining set. On the 
contrary they are generally hard, plucky fellows ; but even the best of them would 
probably not consider it very wrong to obtain by stratagem a little additional bak- 
sheesh from a Feringhee. 


The Ruins of Persepolis. 


From Shiraz the first day—that is to say, the first hundred miles—is the most 
interesting. A few hours’ ride brings you to the grandiose ruins of Persepolis, which 
are only awaiting thorough excavations to throw a flood of light on ancient Persian 
civilization. Few cities have had such a long life. Existing already in the time of 
Cyrus, it was enlarged and embellished by Xerxes and Darius, plundered by Alexander 
the Great on his way to India, and was still a place of some note in Mohammedan times. 
At present the ordinary domestic buildings have entirely disappeared ; but at the edge 
of the plain, and leaning against the slope of a low range of hills, there is still a gigantic 
terrace of stone-masonry, on which are some forty colossal columns and extensive ruins 
of what was probably a cluster of magnificent temples. Here at many points I noticed 
traces of excavations, which had been made, I was told, quite recently by French 
archeologists, but they did not seem to be at all in proportion to the extent and im- 
portance of the ruins. I spent an hour or two examining the columns, walls, and 
curious bas-reliefs, and would willingly have visited also some minor ruins on other 
parts of the great plain, but the sun was already nearing the horizon, and I was anxious 
to reach before dark a picturesque defile through which I had to pass some way ahead. 


A Night Adventure. 


In this I did not succeed, for the defile was further off than I had supposed, and night 
had closed in before it was reached. There was just star-light enough to show that the 
glowing descriptions I had received of it were not exaggerated. High precipitous 
cliffs hemmed in on both sides a noisy stream which I had to ford several times, for the 
path wound along the gorge in serpentine fashion. Certain prudent acquaintances had 
advised me not to pass here at night because the place had rather an evil reputation, 
and some of the Eliauts—the dwellers in black tents—were encamped in the neighbour- 
hood. But I knew that the robbery of a European is a very rare occurrence—if indeed 
it ever happens—in this part of the country, and I presumed that evil-disposed persons 
would hardly expect to find a traveller passing through the defile at such a late hour on 
a dark night. I pushed on therefore alone so as to enjoy in solititude—some faint 
traces of youthful romanticism w// cling to one even in middle age !—the beauty of the 
pass, and for some time I congratulated myself on having got away from my attendants. 
The defile seemed very grand, and I noticed in the cliffs several dark holes which 
looked like caverns, and which in any case would have done very well for robbers’ caves 
ina melodrama. If they were really used by robbers, as my servant afterwards assured 
me, their inmates must have been away from home or asleep, for they showed no signs 
of life. It was only when I had nearly reached the end of the defile that I began to 
question the wisdom of having indulged in solitude. Here the path entered a long 
narrow passage—a very tight fit for a horseman—which had evidently been hewn in the 
rock, and which would have made artistically a very good entrance to an Inferno. 
Having proceeded along this narrow, roofless corridor for a considerable distance, and 
seeing no end to it, I began to suspect that | might have wandered from the right path, 
and I thought it well to wait for the rest of the party. When half an hour had passed 
without bringing any signs of them I considered my suspicions confirmed, and soon I 
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had a second confirmation. I had stopped at a point where a cleft in the outer wall of 
the corridor enabled me to see dimly the other side of the valley, and in that direction I 
heard the sound of voices. On listening attentively I convinced myself that they were 
the voices of my servant and of the post-boy shouting to each other, and I accordingly 
shouted likewise to attract their attention. At length a response came in the form of 
a semi-articulate shout, which I interpreted as a request to move on. I hesitated to 
comply, for the shouters were apparently on the other side of the stream, but we were 
too far apart for discussion, so I pushed on, and after going for a mile or two I found 
them waiting for me. They had found the long corridor too narrow for the baggage 
horse, and they had consequently been obliged to ford the stream and take a path on 
the opposite side of the valley. Soon after this we passed on the roadside a white, 
rectangular building on a slight elevation, which is generally believed, on the authority 
of Herodotus, to be the tomb of Cyrus, but which local tradition assigns to the mother 
of Solomon. As it is well known to archzologists I need not attempt to describe it, 
and, to tell the whole truth, the darkness prevented me from seeing it very 
clearly. 


Yezdikhast.* 


The only other curious thing on the way to Ispahan is Yezdikhast, a quaint old town 
perched on the top of a precipitous rock, and yet at the same time on a level with the 
surrounding plain. This sounds a paradox, but it can easily be explained. A river 
has worn ia ti.» plain a deep precipitous ravine about 350 yards broad, but an abrupt 
block of conglomerate 300 yards long, harder than its surroundings, has resisted the 
action of the water and remains a natural fortress, very useful for defensive purposes 
on condition of no artillery being used. Every inch of the top has been utilized for 
buildings, except a“narrow, longitudinal strip in the middle which serves as a 
thoroughfare, and even this is more like a tunnel than a street. At one end of ita 
drawbridge connects the rock with the bank of the ravine and the outer world. What 
adds to the curious look of the place is, that the natural rock and the dried bricks 
used as building material are of the same colour, so that for a spectator outside it is 
difficult to say where the rock ends and the buildings on the edge begin. Altogether 
a curious place, to be recommended to those who are in search of ‘‘ old-world bits.” 


Ispahan. 


Towards afternoon on the fourth day after leaving Shiraz, I reached the top of a 
low range of hills, and saw before me on the plain, straggling along the banks of a 
pretty river, a great city with blue bespangled domes, and little patches of verdure 
among the masses of brown houses. This, | knew, must be Ispahan, and, despite my 
impatience to arrive at my destination, I stood for a long time admiring the scene. 
To me it seemed much more beautiful than Shiraz, and, with all due deference to the 
immortal poets who have made Shiraz the theme of their enthusiastic verses, I retain 
this opinion. The great advantage which Ispahan possesses is, that it has a river flowing 
through its midst, and the want of this in Shiraz is hardly compensated for by a 
distant view of a great lake. The poets were, I suspect, influenced by personal 
associations. Whatever one may think of the comparative merits of the two places, 
there is no doubt that the inhabitants of Shiraz are naturally more sympathetic to 
persons of a poetical temperament than the Ispahanis. The Shirazis are for the most 
part light-hearted, sociable people, loving good cheer and jovial company, and apt to 
forget the injunctions of their religion, anent refraining from wine and other intoxi- 
cating liquors. The Ispahanis, on the contrary, incline rather to the commercial ideal, 
their prominent characteristics being indicated by the well-known old story of the 
Ispahani merchant who fed his servants on dry bread and put the cheese provided 
for them into a bottle, advising them to rub their bread outside, so that they might in 
a certain sense enjoy without consuming the expensive delicacy! Whether the native 
merchants of to-day maintain this ancient reputation for niggardly frugality I cannot 
say, for I did not remain long enough to make the acquaintance of any of them; but 
I am quite sure that the biggest foreign merchant in the place, a hospitable German, 
had no leanings in that direction. He kindly acted towards me the part of the good 
Samaritan, and was constantly giving me agreeable proofs that Ispahan was after all 


1 Two views of Yezdikhast appeared in the January number of the English /ilustrtded Magazine, pp. 
327, 329.—Eb. 
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not so very far out of the world, by providing me with all manner of European 
comforts, including an unlimited supply of excellent Vienna beer. Being greatly 
surprised to find such a beverage on the banks of the Zendarud, I inquired how it got 
there, and was informed that it had been brought by sea from Trieste to Bushire, and 
thence on the backs of mules by the same road along which I had been travelling. 
How any bottles were fortunate enough to survive the passage of the Piri-Zan I 
cannot imagine; but I was assured by my host that the breakage in transport is 
trifling, a fact that reflects great credit on the Persian muleteers. So far as natural 
obstacles are concerned it would be much easier to bring such things by the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, but on that route the Russian custom-houses intervene. In 
order to preserve Persia as a happy hunting ground for her own manufacturers, 
Russia refuses, as I have already said, to allow the transit of European manufactured 
goods through the Caucasus, and consequently it is only through the southern ports, 
or by the long overland route through Turkey, that Persia can carry on trade with 
Western Europe. Hence, from the commercial point of view, the great desirability 
of opening that Karun route of which I have already spoken. It would bring Ispahan 
and Teheran nearer to the sea-coast by several days. 


A Visit to the Zil, Eldest Son of the Shah. 


In Ispahan there are not many recognized ‘‘ sights”’ which a tourist must visit, and 
I had little or no time to visit the few that exist, for my impatient, impertwnate friend 
in Teheran was telegraphing to me daily to ‘‘hurry up.” I found time, however, to 
stroll about a good deal in the streets and bazaars, and to pay a visit to the Prince- 
Governor, the Zil-es-Sultan, who is one of the most interesting personages in Persia. 
The Zil, as he is familiarly called, is the eldest son of the Shah, vut as his mother was 
a mere peasant girl when the king of kings first deigned to cast eyes upon her, the 
title and prospects of heir-apparent belong to a younger brother, whose mother is a 
princess of the blood. It is generally believed that, so far as personal qualities and 
administrative capacities are concerned, the peasant-girl’s son has unquestionably the 
better right to the throne, and it is often asserted—rightly or wrongly I cannot pretend 
to say—that at the death of the present Shah the succession will probably be disputed. 
However this may be it is certain that there is a rivalry between the two brothers, the 
Zil being regarded as the representative of good government and national progress, 
and the Veli-aht, or heir-apparent, as the representative of conservative stagnation 
and priestly influence. Besides this the Zil is supposed to be a partisan of England, 
while his brother is believed to have strong Russian proclivities. In mentioning these 
popular conceptions I have no wish to attribute to them very much importance, for I 
have generally found that in the East, still more perhaps than in the West, the 
popular political horoscopes of young princes are very liable to be belied by events. 
Heirs-apparent rarely fulfil as sovereigns the good or bad expectations entertained of 
them before their accession, partly perhaps because the expectations never had much 
real basis, and partly perhaps because fuller knowledge and a sense of responsibility 
naturally produce a change in a man’s opinions and principles of action. It may well be 
that the Zil is an ambitious man, for he is an Oriental of far more than average energy 
and ability, who has already tasted the sweets of power; but it does not necessarily 
follow that in the event of his father’s death he would strike a blow for the throne. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted, that some facts might be adduced in support 
of this idea, and a year or two ago these facts were cleverly used by his enemies at 
Court with the result that he was suspected by the Shah of harbouring treasonable 
designs, and he consequently fell into disgrace. At that time he was Governor- 
General of Southern Persia, with a considerable military force under his command, and 
having over-estimated his influence at Court, he resigned his office in the conviction 
that he would thereby strengthen his position. To his astonishment his resignation 
was accepted, and when he was afterwards in a certain sense reappointed, he was 
granted merely an insignificant part of the power which he had previously possessed. 
Many people believe that his prospects are now completely shipwrecked, and that he 
has become what diplomats call ‘‘ une guantité négligeable.” Still, | was anxious to see 
a man of whom I had heard so much, and I was glad to receive, after my arrival at 
Ispahan, an intimation that his Highness would be happy to receive me in the after- 
noon. At the appointed hour I arrived on horseback at the palace, and was conducted 
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through a long series of courts and passages to a hall tastefully decorated in the 
Persian style, in the centre of which was a small tank with a fountain. Here, close to 
the fountain, sat the Prince, in a plain semi-official costume, and at his side a gentleman 
who was evidently a European, and who turned out to be his Highness’s French 
physician. When I entered the Prince rose, and as he returned my salaam I was 
struck by the haughty dignity of his demeanour, and by a curious cynical expression 
which was anything but agreeable or sympathetic. This is, I was afterwards told, the 
expression he habitually wears at public functions, but he can be extremely agreeable 
when he likes, and of this he soon gave me ample proof. Before we had finished 
sipping our first cup of coffee his features had relaxed, and by the time we had reached 
the second cigarette he had become quite pleasant, and had shown me that he was by 
no means destitute of a certain sense of humour. One answer which I gave him I had 
purposely framed in such a way that it might be taken either as a most commonplace 
remark or as a covert allusion to recent events in his career. For a moment he looked 
at me with a stern, hard, searching glance, as if to inquire what my real meaning 
was, and then he seemed to conclude from my face that something more than a 
commonplace remark was intended, for he began to talk of the events which were in 
my mind. For obvious reasons I refrain from reproducing the conversation, but I 
may, without indiscretion, indicate briefly the general conclusions to be drawn from 
the Prince’s remarks: that in his recent fall he had been the victim of intrigue and 
calumny, that he understood the real interests of his country, and that he had these 
interests sincerely at heart. 

The general aspect of Ispahan is thoroughly oriental. Near the Governor’s palace 
there are some fine mosques, large squares and wide avenues planted with trees, 
while the rest of the town is composed of narrow lanes confined between blank, 
windowless walls, in accordance with Mussulman notions of domestic privacy. Some 
of the lanes and streets are bisected by a stream of running water, and this constitutes 
a very agreeable feature when the channels are kept clean and the flow of water is 
abundant ; but it is not at all pleasant when the stream assumes, as it often does, the 
nature and peculiarities of a common sewer. The Armenian Christians, who form a 
large proportion of the inhabitants, have adopted for their domestic architecture the 
same style as their Mussulman fellow-townsmen—all the windows of their houses 
looking into an inner court, and nothing but a blank wall and a strong door being 
seen from the public highway. They are said to be an indolent people, subsisting 
chiefly on the subsidies sent them by well-to-do relations who have emigrated, and 
found in foreign countries a favourable field for the remarkable commercial aptitudes 
of their race. As Christians they enjoy the highly-cherished privilege of drinking wine 
and other alcoholic beverages, and they take care that this privilege does not lapse by 
prescription. We may, perhaps, hope for better things in the next generation ; for 
many of the children receive a good, sound education in the English Mission School, 
under the able direction of the learned Dr. Bruce; but probably most of these educated 
youths will seek their fortunes abroad and leave the stay-at-home community pretty 
much what it is. The ambitious lad who sees no scope for his talents in a Persian 
provincial town, and who has heard a hundred times the old stories about Armenian 
Whittingtons leaving Julfa with a few coppers in their pockets and rising to be famous 
merchant-princes in Calcutta and other great commercial cities, naturally dreams of 
making such a career for himself. If the great commercial resurrection which some 
people are at present anxiously looking for in Persia ever really takes place, all this will 
be changed ; and the educated young Armenian will find congenial and lucrative occupa- 
tion nearer home. Already in the Telegraph Department some places which were 
formerly reserved for Europeans are ably filled by Armenians of Julfa. The late Persian 
ambassador in London, one of the most able and respected dignitaries of the kingdom, 
was originally a Julfa boy. 


The Road to Teheran. 


I had intended to remain only thirty-six hours in Ispahan, but I was kept waiting 
twenty-four hours longer by the post-master. This delay left me only three days for 
the journey of three hundred miles to Teheran. On condition of finding tolerably good 
horses at all the post-stations the journey could easily be made in that time. As 
there were evidently plenty of travellers on the road it was much more likely that at 
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some of the stations I should find only tired horses or no horses at all: and so it turned 
out. Instead of going along comfortably at the regulation pace of eight miles an hour, 
I often found it impossible to maintain half that pace. A general idea of the journey 
may perhaps be conveyed by a short extract from my waistcoat-pocket diary :— 

‘* Thursday. 1 start at 7.30, and after nearly an hour’s jostling through 
narrow streets and crowded markets I get clear of struggling Ispahan. Towards 
sunset I reach a range of high hills—they are sometimes called mountains—and as 
night closes in I have to go slowly, for the path is often steep and always rough, and 
experience has taught me that in the dark all Persian post-horses are not as sure-footed 
as could be wished. About 9.30 I get to the camp of an English telegraph official who, 
in spite of being unceremoniously roused out of his first sleep, receives me cordially 
and offers me refreshment. He kindly invites me to spend the night in his tent, but | 
determine to push on. Near the top of the pass, where I find large patches of snow, 
the moon rises and supplies good light for the descent to the village of Kohrud. 
Finding horses there, I veto the suggestion of my servant who thinks we have done 
enough for one day, and decide to go on at once. 

‘* Friday. 1 descend slowly for several hours in the bed of a stream, through a 
fine rocky gorge, which is at one point dammed across to form a large reservoir, and 
reach the town of Kashan shortly after sunrise. My Tartar servant looks an utter 
wreck, but after giving him an hour’s rest I push on all day, and in the evening get to 
the curious old town of Koom. Here I spend an hour with a hospitable telegraph 
official, who makes me acquainted with the agreeable light wine of the country. 
Continue my journey with good, fresh horses and an active, intelligent postboy who 
knew his business thoroughly, but finding it impossible to keep awake even at the 
gallop, I call a halt at Rahmetabad, and make arrangements for having four hours’ 
sleep. It is thirty-nine hours since I left Ispahan. 

‘* Saturday. Up at half-past three and off before five! Riding on ahead I take 
a wrong road and thereby lose two hours, but eventually I find a guide to conduct me 
across country to the post-station, where I find my servant and baggage. The next 
stage lies through a rather pretty country, and at the end of it I am detained two or 
three hours for horses. When I do get them they look a weedy, tired lot ; and my 
apprehensions as to their breaking down on the road are only too fully justified. The 
pack-horse can hardly be induced to go beyond a walk, and before we have gone a 
third of the way my servant runs up to me on foot and declares that his horse won’t 
move a step further. Taking the only good horse of the lot, I gallop on alone, with 
the intention of sending back fresh animals for those whom I leave behind. A good 
supply of horses at the next post-station enables me to carry out this intention, and 
at the same time to push on without delay, and for more than an hour we gallop along 
in splendid style, but then it gradually becomes very dark, and we have to moderate our 
pace. I confess to having always a foolish feeling of delicious exhilarating excitement 
when galloping quickly along through the thick darkness, trusting to the good eyes and 
sagacity of the horse to find his way, but the postboy will generally decline to risk the 
breaking of his horse’s legs and his own neck to afford you this satisfaction. Long 
before reaching my wished-for destination, I have to rein in both my steed and my im- 
patience, and to content myself first with an amble, and then with a jog-trot. At last, 
near midnight, the postboy halts, and I see before me the dim outline of a large massive 
building. This is the city gate, but alas! the great door is shut and there is no sign 
of light or movement within. We knock lustily and long, and when on the point of 
retiring in despair we hear a gruff, sleepy voice inquiring who is there? I reply that 
I am an Englishman, and that the English ambassador is expecting my arrival. Slowly 
and cautiously the bolts are withdrawn, and I am allowed to advance afew steps. The 
sleepy guardian, after consulting with one of his fellows, admits that orders have been 
received to let an Englishman pass into the British Legation, but I must show a 
‘ruznameh’—a document to prove that I am the Englishman in question. It is 
impossible for me to comply with this request, but I suggest that a few small pieces 
of silver might serve the same purpose, and the suggestion is warmly approved. | 
was not yet, however, quite at the end of my journey, for after leaving the gateway 
I seemed to be again in the open country, and I had still nearly an hour’s ride before 
reaching the Legation, where my visions of a good supper and a comfortable bed were 
fully realized.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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AN AUGUST RAMBLE DOWN THE UPPER THAMES. 
By REGINALD BLUNT. 
With Illustrations Engraved from Photographs taken by the Writer. 


SeeAST August a friend and I determined to spend a week or two on 
the upper Thames, but we were a little doubtful how best to see 
the twenty odd miles between Thames Head and Lechlade. Boating 
was out of the question in the slack water month of August ; towing- 
path for tramping there is none, above Inglesham ; while the roads 
seem to have a perverse way of carrying you well out of reach of your 
river as soon as they have crossed it. We were helped to a decision 
by the proffer of hospitality at Castle Eaton, a little village about 
five miles below Cricklade; and having sent our dinghy, the Dadchick, thither by rail 
and road, and ascertained the impossibility of getting her any further up the river we 
concluded to make headquarters there, and work the upper reaches as best we could on 
foot, starting hence downward on the voyage to Oxford. 





FROM THAMES HEAD TO CASTLE EATON. 


Driving from Castle Eaton by Down Amney to Cirencester along the grand 
straight stretch of the Via Erminia, we paid a passing visit to the beautiful old church 
of St. John, with its fine porch and lofty 
clerestoried nave, and then boarded the branch 
train which connects the town with the Glou- 
cester line of the Great Western Railway at 
Kemble Junction. Crossing the railway, and 
taking the road towards the little hamlet of 
Ewen, a half-mile of dusty lane brought us to 
a low arched causeway ; to the left is a weedy 
dyke, with a hedgerow on one side and a rush- 
bordered meadow on the other. That is the 
Thames. A few miles further up, among beds 
of cress and thirsty weed, the mother-springs 
well fitfully up. In summer drought the pump- 
ing engine sucks the water away as it rises, 
to feed the neighbouring canal, which reaches 
its highest altitude not far from here, and the [RSs sesccesmeemaesne 
baby Thames is thus robbed of his birthright 
and natural nourishment. 

After a mile or so the stream reaches a 
mill, charmingly framed under sheltering elms. 
A bit further on, a footpath across a meadow 
to the left tempted us from the river to a gray 
church and manor house nestling cozily amongst 
sheltering elms, with the great silent barns and UPPER SOMERFORD MILL. 
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sleepy cots of the village of Somerford dotted around them. Cattle we saw 
everywhere, grazing over the rich pasture land, or crowding down to the cobbled 
drinking places made for them in the banks of many of the fields; sheep, too, 
though far less frequently, and lordly swine, and great bony farm horses were 
dotted here and there about the meadows ; water-hens bobbed in and out among 
the rushes, or skimmed noisily over the surface when caught napping round 
a bend; fat water-rats ran cunningly along the bank edges to their holes or 
flopped unseen into the water at vibration of a footfall; scared peewits uttered 
their peevish cry overhead; twice or thrice we put up a great lanky heron from 
his feeding ground among the 
flams; and once we just caught 
the blue flash of a disappearing 
kingfisher. But of humankind, 
scarcely a solitary soul. Even in 
the villages and about the scattered 
cots and homesteads the dogs 
seemed in sole charge, their owners 
probably at work in the harvest- 
fields. Wood-pigeons cooed and 
chattered in the elms; frolicsome 
little fish threw themselves head 
over heels out of water in the 
shallows ; mighty dragon-flies hung 
and sped from bank to bank ; but 
one might tramp mile after mile 
before meeting any one of whom 
to ask one’s way, except at the 
occasional mills which still dot ABOVE ASHTON-KEYNES. 

these upper reaches. 

After passing the third mill, a very bald affair of blank brick, the river grows 
clear and enters a charming wood, leaving the church and manor of Ashton-Keynes 
to its left, and boasting, for a little space, an excellent path along its right bank. As 
we emerged from the stretch of 
overshadowing woodland, a sharp 
turn to the right carried us across 
a meadow down to the village 
street, where the stream is spanned 
by a dozen tiny bridges connecting 
the cottages with the roadway. 
We passed down the quaint, de- 
lightful village, with its many 
bridges and crosses, and thence 
by a stretch of red road whose 
gorgeous side dyke carries a by- 
way of the river to Waterhay 
Bridge. Hence, onward for a 
while, the river, now a lively and 
unmistakable stream, shows a 
laudable resolution to advance it- 
self and eschew the roundabout. 

MANOR HOUSE, WATER EATON. After tramping down another reach 
or two, a blank brick wall across 
the river, embanked on either side, seems to bring young Thames to an ignominious 
full-stop. Climbing the bank one finds one’s self on the aqueduct of the North Wilts 
Canal, the river humbly burrowing through a submerged arch below the wall. But 
the stop is only a comma, after all. Following down the right bank of the canal 
one soon reaches a quaint old lift-bridge, with upraised weighted arms, and crossing 
this, the tow-path carries one pleasantly on. The mighty tower of St. Sampson’s 
church has long been our landmark, and another reach or two leads us into a pretty 
willow-lined stretch, from which a path, skirting one or two cottage gardens, carries 
us into the street of Cricklade town. 
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Just below Wayland’s bridge a brook trickles into our river on the left. This 
is the Churn, one of two or three pretenders to the birthright of King Thames. 

Starting again on our downward way, we skirted Rose Cottage, which forms a 
pretty picture from below with its porch and embankment wall, and found ourselves 
on the plank bridge which marks the first step in engineering advance from the tree- 
log of Somerford Mill. Two tall 
trestles and three pairs of stout 
planks complete its fabric; and 
though it might fare badly if not 
chained in a heavy flood, it is a 
very adequate and picturesque foot- 
way. To the pool just above it, 
the mothers of Cricklade used 
formerly to bring their little ones 
for baptism. This good old custom 
has been discontinued in favour of 
St. Sampson’s font, but while I was 
photographing the trestle bridge I 
witnessed another employment of 
Thames’ young waters which was 
not less interesting in its way. A 
milk-cart rattled jovially down into 
: the middle of the stream, and the 
CASTLE EATON BRIDGE. driver began bucketing the water 
into his cans. Much tickled at this 
suggestive procedure I was assured, in answer to a chaffing question, that the water 
was merely for washing and not for dilutive purposes; and further that the good 
folk of Cricklade drew hundreds of -al'ons daily from this pool for farm and house- 
hold use. Remembering that there were several farms and villages higher up the 
stream which assuredly drained into it, I sug- 
gested that the water could hardly be good for 
drinking ; but my driver scouted the imputation, 
declaring it to be considered the best of spring- 
water, and assuring me that the Ashton-Keynes 
stream ‘‘ran the other way altogether and not 
by here at all!” At this astounding statement, 
I wisely said, ‘‘ Good morning.” 

The question of Thames pollution—interest- 
ing, more or less, inasmuch as London drinks 
from the river at Sunbury and elsewhere—is a 
complicated one. But it is evident that it is 
of little use for the Conservators to enforce 
stringent regulations as to drainage on the 
lower reaches within their control, while villages 
above Cricklade, and others on tributary 
streams such as the Churn, the Windrush, or 
the Evenlode, pour their waters—indisputably 
contaminated—into the river on its way. 
Leaving Rose Cottage, and keeping the right 
bank downwards, a half-mile of meadow-tramp 
brought us to Eisey footbridge, one of the 
new, straight, substantial, but unlovely spans y * , 
with which the by-no-means-conservative Con- casTLE EATON BRIDGE, FROM THE ROAD. 
servators of the river have replaced the quaint 

















old structures of the past. A little below, on a hillock to the left, stands Eisey Chapel ; 
a solitary little pseudo-Norman sanctuary. 

Following a footpath from the chapel-moat, we had just reached a thatched cottage 
or two, when a mysterious voice from above hailed us. The owner, whose head 
only was visible, gliding bodiless along a raised embankment to my right, proved to 
be in a boat on the Canal, which his mate was towing towards Cricklade. From a 
little arch beneath the Canal, a pretty little stream issues, to join the Thames above 
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the footbridge. It is not marked on the maps, but an old gentleman who toddled forth 
from his cottage at sound of voices told me they called it ‘* Galileo’s Brook.” I can well 
imagine that any luckless voyagers who had ploughed their way up to Eisey in slack water 
time would hail with rejoicing the chance of transferring their craft here to the still 
and even depths of the Canal. This same Canal accompanies the river more or less 
all the way from Cricklade Wharf to Inglesham Round House, where a lock unites it 
with the Thames, which is thence downward navigable for barges up to seventy tons. 
It is in parts indeed an extremely 
pretty waterway with a still, placid 
beauty of its own, especially at the 
twilight hour when the reflections 
of its overhanging foliage and its 
little arched bridges here and there, 
grow marvellous sharp upon its 
glassy surface—seldom broken by 
the broad, black bows of its long 
barges. Here at Eisey, and at 
Dudgrove, six miles further down, 
there are locks which the navigating 
bargee works himself through ; 
while at a bridge near Cowneck, 
and at Inglesham, rise those 
quaint, round tower-houses, built 
for the lock-keepers and benighted : ; 
bargemen, in the busjer days before casTLE EATON CHURCH AND VILLAGE FROM THE MEADOWS. 
the Great Western Railway 

decoyed away most of the water-traffic. Those who meditate a downward voyage 
from Cricklade will do wisely and well, especially after July, when the weeds are cut 
and water is low, to take the Canal route to Inglesham, unless they are prepared, for 
the sake of a few delightful bits here and there on the intervening river, to undergo 
much grounding and grinding over flams and old weir-sills, much punting and 
paddling, and much aimless meandering that is picturesque, but very slow going for 
anything larger than the lightest 
of canoes. 

Keeping a path on the left bank 
from the little chapel on the knoll, 
our way wandered on through 
cattle-dotted meadows till another 
prim footbridge was reached and a 
gray old manor house fronted us 
across a rising field to the right. 
This was Water Eaton House. 
Approaching the back door (the 
house fronts away from the river) 
I gained the attention of a busy 
little maid and asked for leave to 
photograph the house. Mary dis- 
appeared to consult the master, 
and soon returned saying, ‘‘ That’ll 
do, thankye,” as she quietly closed 

CATTLE IN THE RIVER, KEMPSFORD. the door in my face. This am- 

biguous oracle was somewhat dis- 

heartening, till a further appeal for enlightenment discovered that I was presumed to 

be ‘‘the fellow from Cricklade” calling for an order, and that the master was not 

desirous of buying copies of an original of which he was in sole possession. Our 

colloquy brought him to the door, and on ascertaining that I was merely an 

amateur asking a favour, his house was generously placed at my disposal, with the 

intimation that I might take as much of it as I liked, fore and aft, sideways and 

anyway ; a liberal permission of which my small stock of plates did not allow me to 
take full advantage. 

Returning to the river again from the quaint old Elizabethan manor, and keeping 
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the right bank, another mile of pleasant but featureless wandering brought us to a 
horseshoe-shaped backwater, once probably the mainway of the stream, but now silted 
up and abandoned to a gorgeous overgrowth of rush and teazle, purple loosestrife, 
and snowy convolvulus, between towering ramparts of nettle and thistle; another 
mile of uneventful progress brought us opposite the queer, long creek with overgrown 
entrance and deep pools beyond, known as Cowneck, but whose genesis is mystery ; 
whence onward, our little river carried us by gentle windings, till the charming 
old span of Castle Eaton bridge was reached, and our second day of downward 
pilgrimage leisurely ended. 


CASTLE EATON TO RADCOT BRIDGE. 


At Castle Eaton our voyage proper began. A straggling line of poor cottages, a 
farm with a great milking barn behind it, a comfortable vicarage with a charming 
veranda and plentiful kitchen gardens, a nice little church with a quaint spirelet for 
the sancte bell over the choir, a carved pulpit of well-toned oak, and an interesting 
half-vanished fresco of the Virgin and Child over a piscina on one of the pillars ; that 
is all Castle Eaton has to show. And yet my friends seemed to find their month’s 
sojourn all too short for the things 
they found to see and do there. 
Perhaps it was that they were of 
those who have discovered the 
fascinations of penetrating a little 
within the charmed circle of some 
one or two of the thousand life- 
dramas which one touches at a 
tangent in our path through this 
beehive of a world. To most of 
us does it not come almost as an 
astonishment when some accident 
—a chance word, a street scene, a 
station farewell, perhaps—lifts the 
curtain for an instant and reveals 
to us that these beings against 
whom we brush as we pass by, 
; snail and who for us are just ‘‘ people” 
INGLESHAM WEIR POOL. —labourers, porters, lock-keepers, 
village folk—are each and _ all 
centres of a little life-history? Comedy it may be, or tragedy, or oftener a strange 
blending of both, with its laughter and tears, its perplexing vicissitudes of fortune ; 
perhaps with its cupboard skeleton, its cloud of impending fate, its dash of cruel irony 
or mute pathos. Anyhow, my friends found plenty of interests, even within the bounds 
of the tiny parish ; to say nothing of pilgrimages to the glorious Fairford Windows, 
drives to the somnolent townships of Lechlade or Cirencester or Cricklade, and punting 
of the Dadchick through the flams towards Kempsford tower ; nor anything of a fair in 
the meadow across the river, for which a special one-day bridge is erected from the inn 
garden. This punting practice formed the overture to our downward trip, when, at ten 
o’clock on the morning of their final Monday our bags and camera were carried down to 
the ‘‘ harbour ” and stowed in our stout little craft, in which a comfortably-backed stern 
seat had been rigged ; and with a generous shove off that detracted from the dignity 
of our adieu we started gaily off for Oxford. It was a capital set-off, and our merry 
progress lasted for fully fifty yards, when an ominous grinding brought us speedily to 
a standstill on a sandy flam. Profiting by former experiences of this kind we were 
armed with a fine young firpole fresh from the copse, and this, by judicious pricking, 
set us afloat again. But before we had gone much further we reached a series of these 
fateful shoals, and the boat grounded with a determination that defied punting. There 
was nothing for it but to get overboard and tug our refractory craft by the nose, 
walking down mid-stream; and to this undignified method of locomotion we had 
to resort two or three times before reaching Hannington Bridge, after which we 
managed—with occasional assistance from our firpole—to progress without deserting 
the ship. 
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At the end of our first mile we passed Kempsford, with its beautiful church tower 
and the river wall and window of the mansion of the Dukes of Lancaster just above. 
Kempsford Church is striking in its proportions, its height and narrow width giving 
it an imposing semi-cathedral aspect from the west end. The renowned Woodford 
(afterwards Bishop of Ely) was some time rector there, and the church bears 
various memorials of his stay; but the gem of the interior is the perfect Norman 
arch on the south side leading into the vestry. The horseshoe cast by the steed of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, when 
he was riding sadly away from eames 
Kempsford, hateful to him after 
his son had been drowned in the 
river there, hangs still on the church 
door, a relic which—despite a du- 
plicate elsewhere— may well be 
authentic. Furthermore, it is at 
Kempsford, beyond the pale of 
reasonable doubt, that on the 
stretch of velvet sward between 
the old mansion wall and the tower- 
ing hedge behind, walks, after 
dusk, the Lady Maud, his ances- 
tress; seen only by womenkind, 
whom she sometimes calls by 
Christian name; and so beyond 
the power of sceptic man to dis- 
believe. 

Just before we passed Kemps- 
ford, with a heavy beating of wings and water, a pair of magnificent white geese 
rose from a rushy bend below us and sailed away with huge wings gleaming 
snowy-brilliant against the sunlight and the blue above. About half a mile lower 
down are chronicled the ‘‘remains of a weir’; a note often occurring on maps 
of the upper Thames. To the wayfarer these vanished weirs are only iden- 
tified by a sudden broadening of 
the stream which once formed the 
weir pool; but in a boat at slack 
water time one is informed of them 
in more unmistakable fashion. 
Here, for example, our laden Daéd- 
chick grounded resolutely on the old 
stone sill; and the pole proving 
incompetent to stir her, we had to 
wade and drag for a few paces. 
So we poled and paddled and 
plodded down to Hannington 
Bridge, a substantial but unin- 
teresting roadway; and then a 
series of pretty bends and reaches 
carried us, passing Ham Barn on 
our left, to where, on the right 
the ‘‘river” Cole contributes its 
BUSCOT. pretentious mite to our stream, and 


Ss the quaint little church of Inglesham 
comes in sight between the trees. A farm, a fine elm-shaded old weir-pool and a 


sharp bend to the left brought us to the towing-path bridge, with the quaint Round 
House and back entrance to the canal beyond; while just below, the bright little Colne 
(beloved of fishermen) but far narrower here than at Fairford, clatters merrily into the 
Thames on the left. 

Henceforward to Lechlade, a short mile down, the river is broad and deep, and 
the old town and church with its ‘‘ pratie pyramis of stone” as Leland called 
its graceful spire, shows happily beyond the deserted wharf. The bridge is a 
single span, with a little side-arch for the towing path, new looking, but not 
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ungraceful, which brings in the road from Highworth. The town is triumphantly 
dull, and the church has little of interest within, having been recently swept and 
garnished, and its dear fusty old pew-boxes and galleries ‘‘ renovated” out of 
existence. 

Three-quarters of a mile below the bridge, a cut to the right introduces us 
to the first lock on the Thames,—St. John’s,—and the lock-keeper presents 
us with a couple of his pink tickets, as we shall have to work ourselves 
through the next one, at Buscot. 
Paddling down the long reedy lock- 
way below and turning up the main 
stream again to St. John’s bridge, 
which is wholly blocked by the 
weir, we landed just below it. Re- 
embarking, our river led us a 
merry-go-round of staggering con- 
tortions till in fulness of time Buscot 
church was sighted at the end of a 
pretty reach, and a little further on 
we made the island, between the 
lock and weir. Landing here, we 
found the all important winch! 
hung upon its bracket, and worked 
our way through in masterly style, 
to the slow thudding beat of the 
SE Sea: mill wheel beyond the weir. Buscot 
FEN FOOTBRIDGE AND COTTAGE. reach is a lovely bit of pure river 

scenery, the best to which we had 
as yet attained, and sharing with Rushy and a bit or two about Newbridge the 
honours of the Upper Thames. 

Resuming our paddle, a comparatively straight reach or two brought us in sight 
of Hart’s Weir, the first of the weirs without locks now remaining on the river. To 
the passage of this much explained 
obstruction we had looked forward 
with great interest, not unmixed 
with a spice of wholesome trepida- 
tion. The day before I had care- 
fully conned the instructions given 
on our map directing the boatman 
to ‘‘pull up two or three of the 
paddlés and then the rymers that 
hold them would lift out ;”’ and as 
we neared the great white barrier, 
I tried hard to correctly repeat 
this, ‘‘ pull- the - bobbin - and - the- 
latch-will-fly-up ” formula, but with 
doubtful success. However, as we 
approached we found that some of 
the paddles on one side were al- 
ready out, leaving an easy passage- 
way for our craft. Shipping oars HART’S WEIR. 
as we reached the bridge bar, we 
sat tight, prepared for the downward plunge. Now for it! we inwardly ejacu- 
lated as the top-beam passed some three feet above us... . Hulloa? what’s 
this? We have slid easily through, and are gliding along by the side wall 
below. But where is the fall? Looking back at the weir from below, it was just 
perceptible as a tiny undulation of the water in the opening—four inches at the very 
outside. 

A series of quiet uneventful reaches, following this ‘‘somewhat dangerous” weir, 
restored our placid equilibrium, till buried among the trees on a knoll to our right we 
caught a glimpse of the quaint, lonely little church of Eaton Hastings, as solitary as 

1 The key of the lock. 
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the Eisey chapel, but more picturesquely posed. Hence onward the river flows more 
straightforwardly, and masses of whispering rushes, unduldting banks fringed with 
glorious feathered grasses or gigantic downy thistles, and delicate growths of water 
weed overlacing the surface or trail- 
ing in wavy tresses through the - 
stream, made our way very much 
prettier than many of the earlier 
reaches, which, sooth to say, were 
sometimes dreary, and often dull 
and monotonous. For this it would 
seem we have the Conservancy 
rather than Nature to blame. She 
has been more sinned against than 
sinning, poor dame! The Com- 
missioners, in their river cleansing 
zeal, have done their best to make 
the Upper Thames as like a big 
dyke as might be. They have 
scoured the flams and shallows, 
and heaped the dredgings along 
the bank-sides in hideous mounds, 
which effectually shut off the view OLD RADCOT BRIDGE, SIDE STREAM. 

from a boat, and whose nakedness 

Nature strives valiantly but imperfectly to clothe in such verdure as they will support, 
which seems to be principally thistles and nettles. They have straightened the banks 
and scooped away the thousands of little bays and forelands, nooks and islets, with 
their green foregrounds of rustling 
rushes. They have cut the reeds 
and weeds, and swept away the 
ancient weirs, leaving some of the 
upper reaches unnavigably shallow; 
they have removed many of the 
picturesque old bridges, replacing 
them by stiff structures which at 
best are inoffensive, and are not 
often that. 

All this may, or may not, have 
been necessary in the interests of 
the riparian landowners and of the 
general regulation of the river ; the 
results are merely noted here as a 
fair warning to those who may come 
to the Upper Thames expecting to 
find a pure untrammeled stream. 
The damage—artistically speaking 
—is only very partial, happily ; and 
it must of course be remembered, 
per contra, that the tumble-down 
locks and weirs, and the towering 
overgrowths of rushes and weeds 
of earlier days, picturesque as they 
were, made locomotion at least as 
difficult, though lovelier, than the 
ee ° low ebb of slack-water times to- 

DUXFORD FARM, FROM THE KIVER. day. 
A couple of miles below Eaton 
Hastings we sighted Radcot Bridge, and keeping the left-hand stream where 
the river divides we passed under the tall single arch, leaving the island to our 
‘right, and landed in the roomy boat-house of the Swan, whither we had written 
for dinner and beds, a necessary precaution in these small riverside hostels. 
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RADCOT TO NEWBRIDGE. 


The next day gave promise of hot weather again. After breakfast and a stroll 
across the island to the side stream, where a big sheep-washing was in progress just below 
the three-arched span of the bridge, we had the dinghy baled out and the cargo stowed, 
and started, about ten o’clock, on our downward way, bidding adieu to the old bridge of 
battles, where De Vere saved his neck from Richard’s warriors by plunging into the 
river and swimming across. The first feature of our course was Old Man’s Bridge, a 
quaint crutched footway,—once a weir, and evidently raised a step, half-way over, to 
give headway for laden barges. This passed, came a region of wearisome twists and 
windings, where one could never see more than fifty yards of river at a time, while 
here and there, in shallows on the right, grew little beds of watercress which had been 
spared by the all-devouring dredger. After a couple of miles or more of this giddy 
meandering we sighted Rushy Lock, a welcome and charming picture, with its wooded 
island in the middle, its picturesque weir and cottage to the right, and the old shadowy 
lock entrance on the left, through the small fall of which we worked ourselves with 
the nominal assistance of the keeper’s wife and little boy. Paddling out of the lock 
cut, a delicious breeze on the river 
suggested the happy thought that 
we were carrying a mast and sail, 
which had not so far worked their 
passage. They were soon hoisted, 
and the wind, though fitful and 
fickle, proved good enough to carry 
us down many a lazy reach, while 
we smoked the pipe of peaceful en- 
joyment and listened to the musical 
babble of the water at our bows. 

Tadpole Bridge, a mile below, 
did not greatly allure us. It is built 
much on the lines of that at Lech- 
lade, and wants a few centuries of 

aah | toning and lichen growth to soften 

yd Per NR a4 off its trim facings and edges. 
NEWBRIDGE, FROM MOUTH OF THE WINDRUSH. A somewhat dreary half-hour, 
featureless and monotonous in form 
and colour, awaited us on re-embarking. Indeed it should be confessed without demur, 
for the benefit of those voracious ‘‘ sightseers” who dread a little dulness more than 
many plagues, that here and there for a while a genuine monotony reigns over this 
upper river—a silver gray streak creeping silently through gray-green meadows, from 
which it is divided by dredger-heightened banks high enough to screen such landscape 
as there might be from the boat, yet too low to give a feature to the stream. To the 
philosophic “pilgrim these undistracting interludes give welcome opportunity for quiet 
meditation, undisturbed by possibilities of anything to look at. But querulous artists 
cast back regretful glances to the good old pre-dredger days of pools and shallows, 
rush-grown ins and outs, and banks where cattle huddled down to drink or cool their 
legs knee-deep at noon; of punting laboriously mast-high in reeds, and startling dace 
and bleak by hundreds from the sandy shallows; the days of old Joe Skinner’s and 
a dozen other quaint weirs and mills and bridges, now things of fading memory only. 
Even the upper Thames, though as yet in truth not greatly vandalized, is not what it 
was. A couple of miles of this ‘‘ plain” sailing and Ten-foot Bridge was reached, 
another of the queer old footways which have so far escaped replacement by the struc- 
tures of station platform type which the Commissioners love ; and my camera gave an 
excuse for running the Dadchickin among the rushes a little above its square framework 

and thatched cottages, and enjoying a stretch upon the cattle-cropped turf. 

Of the ‘‘ red-letter days” of a holiday, one can make but a sorry record in black and 
white; and of river travelling this is perhaps particularly true. Sailing, paddling, 
towing by turns, the river a little more or less tortuous or pretty, the weather - 
invariably delicious—so our day and way wore on. Passing the hamlet of Chimney 
on the left, we reached Duxford farm and ferry about five o’clock. The old house 
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stands charmingly across a field rising gently to the right of the river, and boasts a 
delightful medley of roofs and gables. 

About half a mile lower down we noted the first plants of the white-flowered, 
round-leaved water-lily which we had yet seen. But here, for a change, the neglect 
of the towing-path brought us to frequent standstills. Thick blackthorn bushes and 
willows have been allowed in several places to grow up over-head high, between the 
path and the bank, making it an impossibility to get a light boat tow-line over. In 
more than one instance the planks carrying the path over dykes have disappeared, 
leaving the luckless tourist the choice of a leg wetting or a défour ; elsewhere again 
the path retires so far from the river as to inevitably pull the boat ashore ; posts are 
badly wanted at several of the sharpest bends to help the pull of the tow-line 
past the corner. 

The surmounting of these various little obstacles enlivened our afternoon, as we 
took turn about at the towing-line, or, hoisting sail, drifted deliciously down some 
propitious reach, till the inevitable bend arrived; the breeze took us aback, down 
came the sheet, and a spell at the oars brought us back, a reach lower, to our wind 
again. In such leisurely progress it was already past six o'clock when the fine old 
span of Newbridge came in sight, and a halt was called. Our enquiries ex route about 
inns for to-night had left us undecided, as no one knew anything about the two little 
houses at Newbridge, and the Ferry House at Bablock Hythe, three miles further 
down, was generally considered the first feasible stopping place; but as our getting 
in at Bablock Hythe was entirely problematical, and as twilight was already upon us 
after a longish day, we plucked the white feather of doubt, and agreed to make New- 
bridge our resting-place. 

NEWBRIDGE TO OXFORD. 


We had another glorious morning for our final stage, and paddled downward 
through prettily-wooded reaches towards Bablock Hythe. In the intervening three 
miles there is nothing particular to remark, though enough of quiet beauty to 
enjoy. The ferry at Bablock is worked by an overhead iron rope, and connects the 
roads from Stanton Harcourt on the left and Cumnor on the right, to which lovers 
of Kenilworth make steep pilgrimage to discover, in the florid epitaph on Tony Fire- 
the-faggot’s tomb in the church, an eulogium of that gentleman’s virtues which is 
difficult to arrange with Sir Walter’s version of the history. 

Pleasant as the river always is for those who appreciate its pleasantness, we 
were inclined, when we had completed the last seven miles of our voyage, and landed 
at last on Folly Bridge, to think that the boat journey might better have ended at 
Eynsham, whence twenty minutes of train covers the distance which took us over 
three hours of somewhat toilsome and uninteresting rowing. Passing through the 
new and open weir just below the bridge, the river skirts the Wytham Hills and 
woods on the right, and rounding an island, reaches King’s Weir, where we had to 
land and tug our craft over the roller path. The great chimney of the Wolvercot 
paper mills looms long in sight as the river winds sluggishly along ; and another 
featureless mile brings Godstow Bridge, with its Trout Inn to the left, its ruined 
nunnery to the right, and the lock further on. After King’s Weir and its roller 
slide the whole aspect of the river changes, and one feels instinctively that one is 
within the precincts of a big town—the very metropolis of boating. A dim, gray 
haze ahead hangs over its famous domes and towers; boats of all rigs and builds 
begin to multiply : and behold, on the broadened towing-path, a smart nurserymaid 
with a perambulator. Our sojourn with Nature is over ; we are entering once more 
the haunts of men. After Godstow the river widens greatly, skirting the great Port 
Meadow and growing shallow and full of weeds except just under the towing-path 
bank. Passing Binsey village, Medley Weir is reached, and again we bump our poor 
little Dadchick over the wide spaced rollers, after taking her down the wrong stream to 
the left past the boat-houses, and nearly fouling her mast in the towing-path bridge. 
And still the end is not yet. Railways to left of us, gasworks to right of us, 
Oxford in front of us, seems ever receding like a will-’o-the-wisp. Osney Lock is 
reached and passed, and still we paddle on through the dreary outskirts of the town, 
under the railway bridge, behind rows and rows of hideous little houses, till a 
welcome turn at last brings Folly Bridge in sight, and, shooting under it we run 
alongside Salter’s landing-stage, and our voyage is over. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A GRANDE DAME. 
By MARY MATHER. 


mM ANY graceful stories have been fabricated anent ces belles dames du temps 
jadis, which are pleasing enough, perhaps, to be their own excuse ; 
among them the romantic history of Countess d’Egmont, zée Richelieu, 
as related by the sot-disant Marquise de Créqui. That she was a 
typical fine lady of her period, with fascinations and frailties in plain 
evidence, no one can seriously doubt, but since her contemporaries 
have been good enough to depict her under every imaginable light, 
we may surely at our distant point of view be permitted to choose 
the most becoming. 

Place, then, for Madame la Comtesse, aussi sage que belle et charmante, in the words 
of the fairy tale. Mark her air of distinction as she enters—the elegant adjustment 
of lace and brocade, fan and farthingale, as she sinks low in a révérence de cérimonie. 
Even the polite world of Louis XV. can boast but two others, Marie-Antoinette, 
Dauphine, and Mdlle. Clairon, Comédienne, fit to compare with our heroine in the 
stately grace of a courtesy @ /a Fontanges. She is tall and slender, she has eyes blue, 
grey, black, changing with every mood, and an art in applying her rouge which 
enhances their magical effect. In her graceful person we discover a charm, a perfect 
politeness (the inheritance of noble traditions), a piquant originality, an admirable 
deportment—pride without arrogance, manner without affectation—in short that deau- 
idéal of elegance, the grande dame of the Old Régime. 

Some lovers of consistency proposed an alliance between Mademoiselle de Richelieu 
and Comte de Gisors, the Maréchal de Bellisle’s son and heir, who was esteemed 
as the handsomest, bravest, and most amiable young seigneur of his time. Alas! 
in fairy lore alone are the brave prince and fair princess permitted to marry and live 
happily ever after. In polite, eighteenth-century real life the Maréchal de Richelieu 
shook his head gently (any violent commotion would have raised an olympian cloud of 
hair powder round about): balanced for a moment on a pair of tall red heels, and 
then—‘‘ A thousand thanks!” he cried lightly, ‘‘ but with your permission, Mesdames, 
I propose that Mademoiselle my daughter shall look higher than the grandson of 
Surintendant Fouquet.” 

‘*But, Maréchal,” it was urged, ‘‘ these poor children have already fallen in love at 
first sight —they adore each other.” 

‘* Eh jardi! 1 have no intention of shutting up Mdlle. de Richelieu like a black- 
veiled nun,” the old voué cheerfully explained, ‘‘nor yet of putting out her bright 
eyes. For the matter of that one always enjoys the privilege of meeting again dans le 
monde !” 

Without further waste of words, mademoiselle’s fair hand was bestowed in marriage 
on Casimir-Auguste d’Egmont Pignatelli, first gentleman and richest seigneur of the 
Low Countries. At the same time, to consummate the sacrifice, Comte de Gisors, under 
command of his parents, led to the altar a little maiden of fifteen years, whose many 
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excellent qualities he never learned to appreciate. Nor did he, on the other hand, enjoy 
that promised privilege of meeting dans le monde his unforgotten first love. Not long 
after the unfortunate young gentleman fell sur /e champ d’honneur, and one fair image, 
set in pearls and brilliants, lay shattered over his bleeding heart. 

By virtue of her marriage Mdlle. de Richelieu stepped at once into the highest 
range of European society. Half a dozen pages would not hold the list of titles and 
marjorats pertaining to that powerful house of Egmont which descended in a straight 
line from the Sovereign-Dukes of Guelderland, but became extinct in the person of our 
heroine’s husband. Surely no woman’s ambition need have aspired to a more splendid 
position, and with youth and beauty to boot there certainly appeared on the surface little 
cause for the air of ennui and proud melancholy which she assumed with her new honours. 
That M. le Comte was either handsome or witty no one pretended ; quite the contrary, 
if the truth must be told. He belonged to the mummified order of high-born humanity, 
a stalking figure, a dry-as-dust individual, silent and ceremonious beyond belief, and 
many times more devoted to his mouldering pedigree, and researches in the dead 
languages, than to this young bride lately committed to his keeping, with her romantic 
fancies, and eyes of fire and dew. But after all is said the species of indifferent husband 
is not so serious an infliction under a palace roof as between the narrow walls of the 
domestic dourgeois interior; in the grand world, the polite world, the world of professed 
gallantry where Madame d’Egmont moved, her purblind bookworm was esteemed /out 
ce quil y a de plus onvenable. 

As every medal has its reverse, so the adulation which followed our heroine did not 
lack its usual complement. Her aspect of melancholy preoccupation, moreover, often 
gave offence where least intended ; still more the half-disdainful notice she vouchsafed 
those importunate bores, who, then as now, formed the Pitce de résistance of good society. 
When news came up to town of young Gisor’s death, all eyes were on the alert—every 
tongue retailing a fresh version of the old love story, and a certain humpbacked little 
Prince Abbé, ugly as he was malicious, hurried round to the Hétel Richelieu with the 
budget of evil tidings. He stopped long enough to see his proud hostess fall in deathly 
swoons, then out again on wings of Mercury to disseminate this last curious bit of 
intelligence. It threatened a serious scandal; so much so, indeed, that the Maréchal 
himself thought fit to put it in countenance by an ostentatious display of friendship 
towards the author of the mischief, upon whom he called shortly after in full state para- 
phernalia. We can imagine the wily old courtier—that stereotyped smile on his thin 
lips, half mockery, half policy, which contemporary artists have preserved for our 
benefit, and the jewelled decorations, red, yellow, green, all the colours of the rainbow, 
flashing over his lace and satin front—we can imagine this magnificent hero of Mahon, 
and of many women’s hearts, set like a small but rich kernel in the midst of his big 
shell of a coach, which yields the fas to no one under blood-royal in Paris streets. Six 
heavy Norman horses, mottled grey, are plumed and caparisoned in gold and crimson ; 
a velvet hammercloth sweeps the ground ; coachman and lackeys in liveries to match 
dazzle the beholder, while the immense high swung carrosse itself is gilded and painted 
without, and adorned within with mirrors and scentbags, and Montespan loveknots, 
and a deliciously designed ciz/ of cupids bound among rose-garlands. No amount of 
dust from lumbering coach-wheels, however, can blind the Argus-eyed world, and 
Richelieu’s little ruse was quickly seen through, though conceded to have been devised 
in admirable good taste, worthy its skilful perpetrator. Unfortunately rumour was soon 
busy coupling Madame d’Egmont’s name with other love affairs less creditable, and 
the odium of more than one ga/anterie of common street notoriety found its way to her 
door. For our part we will turn the deaf ear to these disagreeable insinuations, lend- 
ing credence instead to a more friendly report, which represents our grande dame as both 
proud and delicate, by nature as well as breeding, little likely to drag her fastidious 
honour through vulgar intrigues of the kind; and while admitting, in queer French 
phraseology, her merely ‘‘ polite” relations with M. d’Egmont, we are assured that 
after young Gisor’s death one grand passion alone, sequel in many ways to the first, 
served to fill her life. But to narrate our romantic history in detail. 

About the year 1760 there dwelt within the walls of Paris, yet far removed from her 
giddy throng, a venerable nobleman of the ancient house of Lusignan. He occupied 
an immense and gloomy mansion in the Marais, at least was supposed to occupy it, 
for no foot ever crossed the threshold, no eye ever beheld this bizarre old gentleman, 
who existed by hearsay alone. Popular superstition ascribed his strict seclusion to 
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a lettre de cachet, and represented the Hétel Lusigngn as nothing better than a prison- 
house, where officers of the secret police kept watch and ward under disguise of the 
family livery. Certain it is that those high in authority preserved a mysterious silence 
concerning the old Vidame de Poitiers, and curiosity was rife on his account. One 
day Madame d’Egmont received a letter bearing the Lusignan crest, which was 
found on opening to contain a polite but pressing request that Madame la Comtesse 
should favour M. de Poitiers with a visit at her earliest convenience, as he had matters 
of importance to communicate, and was not himself ‘‘ transportable.” Thus ran this 
remarkable epistle, written in a faint and trembling hand, like bird-tracks over newly- 
fallen snow. Unbounded the astonishment, ridicule and laughter it gave rise to at the 
H6tel Richelieu. Had this extraordinary old man lost his wits, or was he simply bent 
on impertinence? Should Madame accept his invitation, if only for the sport of the 
thing? ‘* Oh/ que non, s'il vous plait!” she protested. Not to gratify the curiosity of 
her best friends would she put herself in the power of any such old wizard. 

**Do not fail to keep the appointment,” Maréchal de Richelieu gravely counselled 
his daughter. 

Then a little scheme was devised for sending in her stead a prodigiously stout and 
full-blown demoiselle who had lately come up to court, a fishwife in appearance, a 
scullery-maid by education, yet entitled to thirty-three quarterings on her coach panel, 
and precedence over most of her betters. 

But again M. de Richelieu interposed, with such effect this time that ere nightfall 
our heroine was on her way to the Hétel Lusignan. An impression of singular dread 
filled her mind, as her equipage slowly threaded a labyrinth of dark and narrow alley 
ways, unknown to her, and equally so, apparently, to her attendants, who often got 
down to make inquiries or lift the wheels over rut-holes. At last, after traversing a 
reverberating cu/-de-sac, horses and coach drew up, and Madame put her head out with 
something of the sensation of one who views his place of execution. A gloomy facade 
faced the street, unbroken save by a few small, irregular windows, which were barely 
visible behind their heavy bars and accumulation of dusty cobwebs. Withered leaves, 
moreover, lay heaped before the forte-cochtre, and she jumped to the conclusion that 
the mysterious building was in reality deserted, and the whole affair nothing more than 
an indiscreet joke. Hardly had the wish given birth to the thought, than doors began 
to creak, a troop of valets-de-pied sprang, so to speak, from the ground, and in another 
moment a ceremonious gentleman-in-waiting was bowing at the coach door. Nothing 
could exceed the respectful attention she received at every step, yet it did not escape 
her notice that her lady’s-maid, whom she had signed to follow, got no farther than 
the threshold, while doors and fortiéres, which flew open at her approach, were closed 
behind with even greater celerity. By an immense effort of will alone she succeeded 
in keeping her panic under control; the courteous apology addressed to her by the 
Vidame’s major-domo on the part of his master might have been couched in the Chinese 
state language for all the sense it conveyed. But gradually a new perception 
dawned through her perturbation—that of wonder and admiration. She found herself 
transported into such a scene as one reads of in tales of Eastern magic, where Aladdin 
and his lamp ply their fantastic tricks. The marble vestibule, the stairway of inlaid 
precious stones, were adorned with statuary and living trees; attendants in rich 
apparel lined the ante-chamber, bending low on either hand as she passed; beyond, 
lofty apartments opening one into the other, each more magnificent than the last, led 
on through marvels of art and luxury to a spacious gallery, or winter-garden, whose 
spring-like verdure gave rest to eyes dazzled by splendours. Here the foot sank in 
fresh, green turf, the senses perceived an odour of wild flowers, or caught the tinkle 
of fairy brooklets rippling between mossy banks: in short, the spot breathed the very 
quintessence of that sylvan fancy which was all the rage at a time when queens played 
the part of milkmaids, and candlelight entertainments of live sheep and miniature 
cascades formed the dé/ice of polite society. 

The gallery traversed, our heroine climbed a rustic stairway, and stepped out upon 
a kind of loft, built over a stable some twelve or fifteen feet from the ground, where 
several fine milch cows were busy at the clover rack. A high dormer window, cut in 
the thatched roof overhead, gave light to the place, and fell full upon the figure of an 
old man who lay stretched on a low cot bed in the immediate foreground. His eyes 
were closed, his hands folded as if in prayer; recalling one of those stiff and angular 
effigies which are seen on ancient tombstones. To complete the illusion, a narrow 
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bolster which supported his head brought into relief features noble in outline, but 
strangely emaciated and colourless as the bleached linen which invested them. Madame 
d’Egmont did not doubt that she stood in the presence of death. She made a hasty 
sign of the cross, and her dismay knew no bounds at finding herself suddenly deserted 
by the gentlemen-in-waiting who had escorted her thus far with much polite ceremony. 
In another moment, however, a faint movement on the pale lips of the figure, and 
alarm gave way to lively curiosity. She proceeded to take a minute survey of her 
surroundings, which were of the most frugal description. A low cot bed, minus 
curtains, and sparely covered by coarse homespun linen and blankets, two or three 
rush-bottomed chairs, a little deal table set out with eating utensils of blue and green 
earthenware, each article reflecting a scrupulous cleanliness, and finally, by way of 
ornament, a series of rudely drawn and coloured designs, representing pastoral 
subjects, tacked against the whitewashed partition, with bits of cardboard at the 
corners to protect the flimsy paper. This affectation of peasant thrift and simplicity in 
the midst of Paris and of a splendid palace was diverting, to say the least, and choosing 
the nearest seat, our heroine prepared to await her host’s good pleasure with the best 
grace possible. She had leisure to study by heart the quaint pictures, the pattern traced 
on the sanded floor, a black wooden crucifix suspended above the bed. She opened 
and shut her fan a dozen times, gaped outright, and at last, driven fairly desperate, made 
bold to raise a discreet little cough. As this produced no impression, the experiment 
was repeated more and more energetically, until the very cows, chewing their peaceful 
cud below, began to show symptoms of uneasiness. Through it all the old Vidame lay 
wrapped in dreamless slumbers; and suddenly coming to an end of her patience, half 
choked with coughing and smothered laughter, his visitor made a hasty retreat down 
the stairway, found the major-domo in waiting, and was conducted back to her coach 
without further delay. 

Home again, the story of her adventures created a lively sensation. Certainly it 
lost nothing in the telling, for Madame la Comtesse possessed a graphic imagination 
and the most delightful wit in the world. Her father alone sat by in glum silence, 
his little eyes half closed, small mouth puckered awry—sure signs of gathering 
displeasure. 

‘*Countess d’Egmont,” he broke in gruffly, ‘‘it seems to me you have been 
ill advised in treating a person of M. de Poitier’s age and position with so little 
ceremony. I recommend that you repair this error by returning to the Hétel Lusignan 
at your earliest convenience.” 

‘*But, Monsieur mon pére,” she expostulated, softening still more her voice always 
exquisitely modulated, and raising her enchanting eyes, half malicious, half suppli- 
cating, ‘‘ how shall I be able to awaken this singular old gentleman? ” 

‘* You can surely address yourself to one of his attendants.” 

‘* But why should he wish to see me? What can he possibly have to say?” 

‘** Another visit would doubtless interpret everything to your satisfaction, and I feel 
assured, madame, that, on second thought, you yourself will be first to perceive the 
propriety of such a course.” 

M. ie Maréchal rose and took formal leave of the company. His brow was still 
ruffled, his manner superlatively polite—a lesson in the lofty style of the grand siécdle. 
With unnecessary punctiliousness he explained that the sudden indisposition of one 
of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber compelled his immediate departure for Versailles, 
where his duties about the King might detain him for several days. No sooner had 
the door closed than Madame d’Egmont gave way to expressions of lively resentment. 
She declared this peremptory treatment most unwarranted—/oute-d-fait indigne/ For 
one thing she was positive she could not keep her gravity again in presence of that 
ridiculous old Vidame ; she would appear before him like an escaped school girl engaged 
in some silly frolic. Above all the thought of returning to the ill-omened Hétel Lusignan 
filled her with mortal dread ; its spiendid solitude weighed upon her like atomb. ‘‘ Any 
place but that !”’ she cried, and in her nervous excitement shed warm tears of anger and 
distress. Thereupon some one proposed that M. d’Egmont should act as mediator in 
this difference between father and daughter, and on the spur of the moment set out in 
search of him. It was not difficult to find the learned recluse, who never strayed far 
from his cherished library, where he laboured day in and out, industrious as the spider, 
among mouldy apostolic briefs (sealed with red wax) and bulls (sealed with green) ; 
spinning out cobweb-like diatribes and reviews of ecumenical councils from that 
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of Nicée (A.D. 325) downwards. He was not a little taken aback by the abrupt 
invasion of his privacy—mortified at exposing himself gloveless before a lady, besides 
feeling excessively annoyed that there should be no suitable chairs in the apartment. 
Bells were forthwith rung, doors thrown open, a procession formed to the sa/le-d-dais, 
and there, his guest handed to the place of honour, a modest seat found for himself 
on the second step of the estrade—enjin/! M. le Comte was prepared to lend the 
question in dispute the silent and weighty attention of a Drossard at the Supreme 
Council of Brabant. All things considered, he cleared his throat and observed gravely 
that certainly it was greatly to be deplored that Madame la Comtesse d’Egmont should 
suffer further inconvenience from an affair so distasteful to her inclinations as this 
proposed visit to the Hétel Lusignan; wherein he would go so far as to admit he 
could not, more than Madame herself, conceive either the motive or the utility. Never- 
theless it was not advisable that M. le Maréchal-Duc de Richelieu should receive 
cause for complaint through disregard of his expressed wish and command ; and yet 
extremely difficult, taking into consideration the circumstances of M. le Maréchal’s 
unavoidable absence, of the precarious condition of the aged and infirm Vidame de 
Poitiers, to see how any satisfactory compromise could be effected in the matter. 

Delivered of these reflections, M. d’Egmont bowed his visitor out, and immediately 
ordering coach and six, set off, post-haste, for the country. It was a clever move on 
his part, which served as well, perhaps, as any other to mend the breach, for even 
Madame d’Egmont could not long remain serious in the ludicrous situation, and at 
the opportune moment M. de Richelieu, who had recovered his natural good humour 
and good sense overnight, reappeared on the scene, prepared to make the amende 
honorable for his petulance of the eve. Many years before, he confessed to his daughter, 
the venerable Vidame had rendered him an unprecedented service, in short, not only 
did the Maréchal owe him life, but honour as well. ‘‘ Return then,” he pursued, 
gently but urgently, ‘‘ my old benefactor has doubtless some last bequest or dying 
recommendation to send me through you, which discretion and delicacy prevent his 
making me in person. Onno account would [| allow his slightest wish to pass unheeded 
by any member of my family.” 

Madame d’Egmont could not do less than yield to her father’s importunity ; and 
taking courage by both hands she set out again for the Hétel Lusignan. Nothing had 
changed in that enchanted palace since her former visit. There was the same double 
file of well-drilled servants, each holding himself erect and gorgeously coloured as a 
figure on a painted card; the same splendid and silent salons; the same verdant 
garden, where flowers, red, white, and golden, hung motionless in the scented air as if 
listening for some bold zephyr or bird song to break their spell. The old seigneur 
reclined as before on his rude couch over the cow-stable (reputed at that period, it 
should be explained, an infallible cure for pulmonary complaints), but on this occasion 
appeared in full possession of his faculties, and rose at once with antiquated courtesy 
to receive his guest. He apologized for the inconvenience he had caused, yet made 
no particular mention of her former visit, or of his long-standing acquaintance with 
the Maréchal de Richelieu. Placing a chair by the table he brought out a small 
casket, and turning the key begged Madame to seat herself and examine its contents 
at her leisure, while he, evidently much exhausted, lay down again and closed his eyes. 
She lifted the lid as directed, and found beneath a packet of letters addressed to M. 
de Poitiers, in the well-known handwriting of her lost lover, Comte de Gisors. They 
bore testimony to an entire confidence between the young man and his venerable 
correspondent, and her own name recurred on every page in terms of passionate 
and hopeless endearment. Frequent reference was also made to a certain unfortunate 
child, abandoned, it would seem, through the inhumanity of the Maréchal de Bellisle, 
but recommended with thoughtful solicitude by his son to the Vidame’s protection. 
‘* My horoscope forewarns me that my days—my very hours—are numbered,” he wrote 
in his last letter dated from the Army of the Rhine. ‘‘ Alas ! happiness and I have 
parted company ; and on the field where others strive for glory, I alone would pluck 
the cypress bough. My only anxiety concerns the fate of this hapless Séverin, left 
friendless, forsaken—” 

When Madame d’Egmont finally shut the casket, and dried her eyes, the old seig- 
neur, turned towards her. ‘‘ Madame,” he said abruptly, ‘‘he whom you regret and 
weep, was also cherished by me with no common friendship. His secrets were my 
secrets. In dying he left to my care another self—a youth of nearly his own age, and 
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closely connected by ties of blood and affection, but reduced through untoward circum- 
stances to a position of unmerited indignity. As the bulk of my fortune passes by 
entail out of my control at death, it is my desire that this young gentleman should be 
assisted from the proceeds of my personal property—jewels, furniture, plate and other 
objects of value, capable of realizing when sold at least, seventy thousand crowns. 
Strange as it may seem, almost insuperable obstacles stand in the way of my design, 
the exact nature of which I do not feel at liberty to divulge. Suffice it if Madame la 
Comtesse consents to accept, in trust for my /frofégé a legacy of twenty thousand 
pistoles, which I will put down to her name in my testament, to be conveyed afterwards, 
privately and at her own convenience, into his hands.” 

M. de Poitiers further explained that the reputed father of young Séverin, a Cheva- 
lier de Guys, captain of the coastguard at Bellisle-en-Mer, had died within the year, 
and since M. de Gisors no longer lived to plead his brother’s cause, the young man had 
been cruelly slighted, and driven in desperation to enlist as private in the ranks of the 
Garde-du-Corps. ‘‘ With your assistance, Madame,” the old Vidame concluded, ‘I 
shall at least be able to place him beyond the reach of actual want, and the cold pity 
of an unnatural parent.” 

For a long time Madame d’Egmont hesitated. She foresaw the dangers which 
beset her path—the need of concealment, of artifice, be it never so innocent. Above 
all, she apprehended the brutal and suspicious egotism of the Maréchal de Belleisle, 
then Minister of War, and on whom depended the young soldier’s career in spite of 
their best efforts. When finally she yielded, it was with the understanding that her 
name and rank should remain strictly ‘ncognife ; and while consenting, at the Vidame’s 
earnest solicitation, to a personal interview with his frofégé, she stipulated that it 
should take place in presence of her confessor, curé of St. Jean-en-Gréve, either at his 
presbytery, or in some other suitable locality. Thus prudently hedged about, our grande 
dame doubtless considered her position impregnable, little dreaming of those wayward 
freaks of chance which were to scatter her laborious precautions like straws before 
the wind. 

Shortly after her visit M. de Poitiers breathed his last, and was gathered to the 
tomb of his ancestors. About the same time a magnificent catafalque, in memory of 
the late Queen Marianne, of Portugal, was erected by order of the King in the grand 
nave of Notre Dame de Paris. Overtures for an alliance between the Prince of Brazil 
and Madame Adelaide of France were on the /afis, and etiquette exacted that Mes- 
dames, daughters of the King, should assist at her late Majesty’s obsequies in clouds 
of crape, and funeral veils, sweeping the ground precisely fourteen yards, by strict 
Louvre regulation. Madame d’Egmont had also received instructions to attend, for 
deaf and blind as was her learned spouse to the ordinary course of mundane affairs, he 
did not by any means overlook those privileges or obligations which concerned his 
semi-royal state. Promise, then, of an impressive spectacle had attracted crowds to 
the Cathedral, and many anticipated with interest the arrival of our grande dame par 
excellence, whose beauty and elegance, especially the stately grace of her carriage down 
the long aisle of Notre Dame, and obeisance before the high altar, made her the mark 
of popular observation. 

On this unlucky day, however, confusion lay in wait for the peerless comtesse. She 
had got no further than the catafalque in the midst of the church, and was in the act of 
sweeping her reverence before seeking the reserved seat in the choir to which she was 
entitled, as well as to a veil thirty-two fieds-de-roi in length, when suddenly a face and 
figure among the soldiers standing on guard caught her attention. In a moment she 
uttered a stifled cry, fell swooning, and was carried more dead than alive to the sacristy, 
where a copious sprinkling of holy water restored her scattered senses. We are told, 
and may readily believe, that ladies of fashion suffered considerable embarrassment 
in the free play of their tender emotions under the patch and powder régime ; and 
but for the accident of court mourning, which discarded their use, our pale and 
dishevelled heroine might have presented as ridiculously bedaubed an appearance 
as any naive young bride of the period when taken to witness her first tragedy. As it 
was, she felt in no mood to assist at the funeral corfége, or to share the honour of 
carrying Madame’s veil. She was firmly convinced that she had seen the spectre of 
young de Gisors, and not until her meeting with the Vidame’s fro#égé many months later 
was this strange hallucination finally dispelled, The interview took place by appoint- 
ment in an out-of-the-way parish church—a dim and neglected spot unknown to fashion, 
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whither our grande dame resorted on foot, sans toilette, sans retinue, and, worst of all, 
sans chaperon in the shape of her father confessor. At the last moment this good curé 
of St. Jean discovered some delicate scruples of conscience on the subject of M. de 
Poitier’s bequest, and decided on making a clean breast of it to his spiritual and 
temporal superior, Monseigneur Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris; receiving thereupon 
strict injunctions that he should in no wise lend his countenance to an affair which 
might be construed in civil courts as a manoeuvre for the defrauding of justice. Fortun- 
ately, the Vidame’s heirs-at-law showed a less suspicious disposition. They caused the 
sum set down in his testament to be paid without comment or awkward inquiry of 
any kind ; and Madame d’Egmont seized upon the first expedient which offered to acquit 
herself of her irksome charge, and have done with it. 

As the anniversary of St. Louis’s Day approached, the Maréchal de Richelieu, who 
possessed an observing eye, suggested that his daughter should improve the occasion 
and enliven her spirits, somewhat overcast of late, by going up to pay court, and 
afterwards take her place at the ceremony of the Grand Couvert. A hint from 
Richelieu was as good as another’s command, and punctually at seven o’clock St. 
Louis’s Day in the morning Madame’s travelling Jderdine drew up under the orte- 
cochére, equipped with every requisite for a foilette au petit pied de campagne—that is to 
say, dressing-gown, powder-box, rouge-pot, and lady’s-maid. Meanwhile the most 
worshipful and punctilious Casimir Auguste, Comte d’Egmont-Pignatelli, rose to a 
point of etiquette. He had been engaged in a searching perusal of his genealogical 
table, and now begged leave to explain that by virtue of a Condé relationship with the 
reigning family of Portugal, half mourning for its lately deceased queen was still 
de rigueur in his household. Agreeable to this injunction, Madame swept down in a 
costume of black dauphine-lampassée, richly yet soberly embellished by an embroidery of 
nasturtium flowers, size and colour of life, amid gold leafage. Her furbelows were of 
gold lace, her pannier at least four yards in circumference ; to crown all, she wore the 
famous Egmont pearls, the same which Count Lamoral d’Egmont pawned to the 
Republic of Venice during the Thirty Years’ War for a large sum of money. (Where 
are they now, those precious drops? Alas, ow sont les neiges d’autan?) Their moon- 
white splendour was further enhanced by several immense hyacinth stones, burning like 
imprisoned fires, which served as clasps for necklace and bracelets, and attached to its 
perch on Madame’s curled and powdered coiffure a magnificent aigrette of forty 
pendulous pearls, each faultless in profile and of the purest orient. 

Never had she appeared in greater state or beauty. Albeit complaining of a sleep- 
less night, of megrim, of ennui, no faintest speck obscured the pearl-like lustre of her 
loveliness, and languor—if languor it could be called—but added a deeper charm to 
her enchanting eyes. At Versailles an extraordinary concourse of people had already 
assembled, culminating almost in a rout about the tables of the Grand Couvert. There 
was a loud outcry for places, and certain newly-fledged ladies of quality made them- 
selves particularly conspicuous by running hither and thither seeking an opening 
wherein they might wedge their dien-heureux tabourets. It was no such laughing matter 
—far from it indeed—when ces dames d’Estrée and Lamarck (names at which St. Peter 
himself would do well to drop the golden keys) arrived, rather out of breath, to find 
themselves ousted by the wives of some insignificant little republican ambassadors, not 
even accredited from crowned heads! Banish the presumption, and let Messieurs the 
Ushers of the Chamber look to it that this stupid blunder does not cost every man 
of them his livery and his pension ! 

One sensational incident of the kind might have sufficed for ordinary consumption ; 
but a more highly seasoned dish was in reserve for the guests at the King’s table. 
Amid the galaxy of rank and beauty which radiated from the royal person like dazzling 
rays about a golden sun, none attracted greater admiration than /a delle dame aux 
hyacinthes. She occupied a conspicuous position in the outer circle, near the door of 
public entrance, where a throng of curious sightseers pressed in under conduct of 
M. l’Exempt and his guard, and after skirting the crescent-shaped tables, passed out 
on the opposite side. All at once a slight disturbance made itself felt among these 
good dourgeois and peasant-folk, agape with wondering delight. There was a hitch 
in the orderly procession, and the officer in command hastened forward to expostu- 
late in accents hushed by respect with a tall soldier who stopped the way. Instantly 
every eye was upon the bold intruder, noteworthy alike for his audacity and admirable 
good looks. He confronted the magnificent company without any sign of confusion ; 
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on the contrary, his air of proud self-possession would have better become a prince- 
royal giving audience to his courtiers than the humble soldier of the guards which his 
uniform indicated. Not a fastidious ‘a/on-rouge at the King’s table but secretly envied 
the impudent fellow his superb and haughty bearing, his splendid beauty, even his long, 
shapely hands, and coiffure, negligently studied, @ /a Latorirés. 

Standing thus a cynosure for all eyes, the young man himself appeared in no wise 
conscious of the disturbance he created. His whole attention was concentrated on 
one fair face alone, yet more in severe and searching scrutiny, it would seem, than 
simple admiration. La delle dame aux hyacinthes, went the whisper from one end of the 
room to the other. Necks were craned ; curiosity rose on tip-toe ; one might have heard 
a pin drop, and in the midst of this dreadful lull, the centre to her dizzy senses of some 
all-engulfing whirlpool, behold our helpless grande dame, counting her heart beats. 
Useless the delicate p/atre of white and carmine which covered her face to mask its 
changing colour, worse than useless the fan she so far forgot herself as to half unfurl, 
in direct violation of Versailles etiquette which prohibited the spreading of that article 
before the Queen’s Majesty save as a kind of salver whereon to pass any small object 
to the royal hand. But who says the time of miracles is past? At the very climax of 
her torture, King Louis (who had lost nothing of the little drama, the while his super- 
cilious blue eyes remained fixed, to all appearance, in listless self-contemplation), was 
seen to raise a finger. Perhaps his royal insight had been quickened on this occasion 
by intelligence acquired through the secret police of Paris, whose duty it was to purvey 
all sorts of queer information, about all sorts of people, for the gratification of their 
master’s morbid appetite ; or perchance that kind heart, which actually worked, we are 
assured, in the spasmodic fashion peculiar to abortive engineering inventions, moved 
him for once to an act of charity. Be that as it may, M. l’Exempt received orders to 
approach, when S.M. observed, slowly and distinctly for all to hear :—‘‘ This young man 
appears bewildered, dazzled, no doubt, by the unaccustomed pageant—by the presence 
of our Queen—’” inclining with an adorable smile towards that long-suffering individual 
—‘‘let him pass in peace ; see that he depart without further inconvenience ; thanking 
our excellent M. de Jouffroy none the less for his exactitude.” 

Madame d’Egmont drew a deep breath. She even assumed an air of composure, 
though she could not avoid her father’s vexed glance across the table, nor mistake the 
gratified murmur which rose on every side, signifying that her fair name and fame 
were just these sweet morsels under every tongue. Meanwhile the august ceremony 
of the Grand Couvert rolled on its slow majestic course. Etiquette must have her due 
though the sky falls—as it did fall, that shining, fleur-de-lis besprinkled firmament of 
old France, and in the darkness and confusion which followed, we all know how this 
straight-laced autocrat lost her seals, her wax, her red-tape, and her privileged seat 
beside the three sister fates who spin and clip men’s lives. 

But that time had not yet come, and our heroine was constrained to face out the 
long-drawn torture to its last punctilious obeisance. Below stairs in the Vestibule of 
Mesdames de France her sedan waited among others, beset by a swarm of soldiers, 
Suisses, lackeys in every gorgeous livery under the sun, which went swaying to and 
fro like a bed of tulips before a high wind. Her people had cleared a passage, they 
were already balancing their poles for the start, vociferously disputing precedence 
right and left, when suddenly, out of the tumult, some one pressed near. An eager 
hand was on the door, a voice rang in her ear, thrilling with dismay, anger, astonish- 
ment, with passionate love and tenderness, ‘* Vous, vous ? c'est bien vous?” 

Ere nightfall all Paris knew the story of Countess d’Egmont’s latest love 
escapade. A handsome young guardsman figured for the nonce in the part of hero 
—a simple-hearted child of the people, it was specified, and paragon of virtue, 
ensnared to his perdition by this perfidious aristocrat, who met him /ous /es samedis sotrs, 
@ la Barritre St. Jacques, disguised as a little grisette of the quarter. In its widening 
circle the report presently attracted the attention of one whose mysterious animosity 
was no less stealthy than vindictive, moving in secret ways, as when some hideous 
octopus first darkens the water, then stretches out long arms to clutch its prey. 
Hardly had young Séverin de Guys received his dismissal from the Guards with little 
ceremony and less honour, than a horrible plot for his kidnapping and transportation 
to Senegal was discovered and evaded by lucky chance. Madame d’Egmont could no 
longer dissemble her terror ; she threw herself upon her father’s compassion, soliciting 
his protection for her friend. ‘‘ Foi de gentilhomme /” the Maréchal protested cheerfully. 
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**] feel much sympathy for this young gentleman. I had him up the other day to show 
himself, and as I live never have I set eyes on a prettier youngster—an angel for good 
looks and modesty, yet handsome and spirited as the very diadle! Now how would it 
look to brevet him Lieutenant des Maréchaux ?—or Sauvegarde de la Connétablie ? 
Upon my word, I fancy the all-powerful, the worshipful Minister of War might find 
himself a trifle out of his reckoning! After all he is not King of France, nor yet 
Doyen des Maréchaux ; indeed, I may say with due respect, that so long as the King 
lives, and I live, and a few others, so long our dear confrére Bellisle must not flatter 
himself that he holds all France in the hollow of his hand.” 

Sympathy for young Séverin was evidently not the only sentiment which animated 
Richelieu’s wily bosom. In fact an atrocious jealousy, an absolutely diabolical hatred 
had long raged between the two old courtiers, who did not stop in their nefarious 
warfare at nice distinctions in the use of weapons. 

M. de Guys accordingly received his brevet and introduction to polite society 
under influential patronage. Once seen and known his splendid beauty and a certain 
fine distinction (like the flavour of wine that needs no bush) proved his best recom- 
mendation. Rumours of a romantic origin also served to whet public curiosity ; he was 
run after in the streets, pointed out at the spectacle, imitated in dress and deportment. 
My lady smiled her sweetest on him at her morning /oi/effe—Monseigneur paid him 
compliments across the supper-table—in short, /e beau inconnu was the rage of the hour. 

Brief as dazzling the transit of this bright particular star, followed by many 
admiring glances, destined to be swallowed up in appalling darkness. Without sign 
or warning the young soldier of fortune disappeared one dark night from his lodgings, 
Rue St. Jacques, and was never heard from again. Audacious abductions were not 
uncommon at the time, but the circumstances of this outrage created a sensation, even 
in the zzsouciant world of Paris. There was an unprecedented run on the locksmiths 
for several days after; doors were kept on the chain, and gentlemen returning late 
from convivial gatherings hung together as long as possible, or hurried each one to 
his domicile with eyes over the shoulder. It was the season of equinoxes, we are 
told, and on the night in question a violent storm shook the old wood and mortar city 
to its mouldering foundations. We picture to ourselves such a scene as Gustave Doré 
would have delineated with telling effect. The clouds which scud overhead are heaped 
pell-mell—huge, gigantic, monstrous shapes of genii escaped from Solomon’s hand, 
and the seal wherewith he sealed them ; an ashen-faced moon hangs trembling on the 
ragged edge of things, and here and there a cluster of hooded windows, a gothic 
pinnacle, or high fantastic gable looms dark against the midnight sky. But far below 
sleeps the deep heart of the city. What gulfs of inky blackness! what sinister 
shadows lurking at street corners, hiding under beetling buildings, lying in wait on 
the pale margin of light cast by flickering oil lamps! No sound reaches us from this 
weird region of imagination, but its terror is near; we feel the icy breath of the 
tempest which howls thousand-tongued through its empty streets ; we peer anxiously 
about, ‘‘ Every shadow a foe, every foe a death ”’—shrink shuddering before the coil 
of gleaming rain water which creeps across the footpath. 

On such a night young Séverin de Guys vanished from the haunts of men. Out of 
his golden prime, the hey-day of youth and happiness, he dropped into utter vacuum, 
like a meteor that has passed. For a long time Madame d’Egmont would not accept 
the cruel certainty of his doom. She hoped against hope, buoyed by feverish dreams 
which consumed while lending a delusive brilliancy to her frail beauty, but fading one 
by one left her in the end disconsolate, when the bright torch of this enviable young 
life, to borrow the quaint formula of a bygone generation, was finally extinguished in 
quenchless tears. During her last illness the two brothers—so like and yet unlike, the 
elder rich, titled, laurel-crowned, the other a nameless child, born to dishonour and 
misfortune—were never absent from her thoughts ; their names the last breathed by 
her dying lips, but so confused that it was evident the two had lost their distinct 
identity, and lived as one in her single-hearted devotion. 

















COWES CASTLE. 
THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 


By LADY FAIRLIE CUNNINGHAM. 
wen N rising ground that slopes gently to the Medina, where that river 
widening into the Solent affords a safe and pleasant anchorage, 
sheltered on all sides by wooded heights, stands the town of Cowes. 
The quaint, old-fashioned place looks very picturesque from the sea, 
its streets and houses rising one above another like the steps of an 
amphitheatre, while the crest of the hill on which it is built is 
crowned by the trees of Northwood. The view from the shore is 
equally pretty, for the long line of the Hampshire coast, the deep 
shadows of th the New Forest, the woods of Cadlands, and Calshot Castle at the 
entrance to Southampton Water, form a charming background to the white sails of 
the endless yachts and trading vessels that pass up and down the Solent. 

It might have been imagined that the harbour of Cowes and its navigable river 
would have made it a place of some importance in early times; but no mention of it 
occurs in any history of the Isle of Wight till the reign of Henry VIII., nor had the 
few straggling huts that were built along the shore where the present town now stands 
received a name. Vessels of light burden sailed up the Medina to the quays of 
Newport, but the advantages of a good harbour at the mouth of a broad estuary did 
not seem to have been recognized. About the year 1540 King Henry VIII. built a 
castle there, and then, and not till then, did the hamlet receive its present name. The 
castle, which consisted only of a semi-circular battery, does not appear to have been 
of much importance. 

Leland, an historian of the first half of the sixteenth century, mentions two castles, 
one on each side of the Medina, and boasts in rhyme of 





“The two great Cows, that in loud thunder roar, 
This on the eastern, that the western shore, 
Where Newport enters stately Wight.” 


But the battery at East Cowes must soon have fallen into ruins, as in a map published 
in 1610, where ‘*‘ West Cowe Cast,” is marked, there is no indication of the sister 
fortress on the east side. 

West Cowes Castle does not seem to have been properly kept up either, for when 
the Commissioners of Edward VI. visited it, ‘‘ The Barbican had 6 pieces of ordnance, 
one unservicable, and 148 shot, of different calibre. The West wing had 13 pieces, 
210 shot, one double barrel and two firkins of pouder, 10 unservicable hag-buts, 
with 4 Lbs of corn pouder, 19 bows, 32 chests of arrows, 22 picks, and 20 bills.” 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth its annual expenses amounted to £39 10s. 10d. 
It had a porter at 8¢. a day, a captain at 1s., and three gunners at 6¢.! A small 
detachment was maintained here during the French War, and the battery was armed 
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with eleven guns (nine-pounders). Henry VIII. landed at Cowes when Worsley had 
the honour of receiving him at Appuldercombe, and later on James I. And Prince 
Charles always embarked and disembarked there when they paid their frequent visits 
to the Isle of Wight. 

In November, 1647, Charles I. landed at Cowes on his way to his gloomy prison 
at Carisbrooke ; it seems as if the whole island was turned into a prison for the captive 
King ; for he was permitted to hunt in Parkhurst Forest, and to ride whgrever he 
pleased, but the greatest precautions were taken to prevent his escape to the mainland. 
Vessels were only allowed to disembark passengers, or land cargoes at Cowes Castle, 
Yarmouth Castle, or Ryde, and those who landed were strictly examined as to the 
business that brought them to the island. 

James II., when Duke of York, always landed at Cowes on his journeys to inspect 
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COWES CASTLE IN 1801. FROM A CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING BY J, SPARROW, 


Carisbrooke Castle, and in the reigns of the Stuarts the harbour was much frequented 
by men-of-war. As far back as 1620, Sir John Oglander tells us that ‘‘ prizes and men 
of warr” anchored at ‘‘ the Cowes, which gave great rates for our commodities, and 
exchanged other good ones with us.” Sir John Oglander’s MSS. are most valuable as 
illustrating life in the Isle of Wight nearly 300 years ago, and some of his descriptions 
are very curious. Among other places he mentions Cowes. ‘‘I remember,” he says, 
‘*when there was not above 3 or 4 houses at Cowes, but I was and am persuaded 
that if our wars and troubles had not unfortunately happened, it would have grown as 
famous as Newport, for it was by all the western parts of the world much approved as 
a place fit for them to victual and make a rendezvous, where I have seen 300 ships at 
an anchor, and if the country had but as much discretion as to make good use of that 
harbour—as first to have an honest man to be captain there, to build storehouses, to 
have by a joint stock a magazine of provisions, and to deal with the Dutch to have 
their rendezvous and to victual there, they need no other market, or means to make 
the island happy and fortunate.” 

It is amusing to see that even in 1629 it was the fashion to rail at the present times, 
and to sigh for the ‘‘ good old days” that were past; also that country gentlemen 
grumbled then as now about ‘‘ poor rents, and no money stirring, or full markets ” ; 
and that Sir John Oglander wished himself back in Queen Elizabeth’s days, when 
‘* money was as plenty in yeomen’s purses as now in the best of the gentry, and all the 
gentry full of money and out of debt.” 

It is curious to read that Cowes was not only a trading centre, but that men-of-war 
were built in her dockyards. That such was the case may be gathered from a book 
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published in 1796, which tells us that ‘‘ within the last 60 years Cowes Dockyard 
contributed to the British navy the following ships of war, namely, the Vanguard, 
7o guns, the Repulse of 64, the Salisbury of 50, the Cerberus and Astrea of 34, 
and the Veteran of 64, besides a number of smaller vessels.” Another writer 
of the end of the last century also speaks of the numerous ships laden with rice 
from Carolina which landed their cargoes at Cowes. The trade in rice seems to have 
been an important one, as ‘‘ from 32 to 35 thousand barrels of this grain were usually 
skreaned, repacked, and shipped evrey year to Holland and Gemany from Cowes.” 
Cowes boasted a whole fleet of merchant ships, and numerous fights are recorded by 
local historians between French privateers and these Cowes trading vessels, in the 
days when England and France were mortal foes. There is a long story about ‘‘ the 
Raven of Cowes,” a trading vessel which was captured by a French privateer in the 
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COWES CASTLE, THE CLUB HOUSE OF THE ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 





Channel, but it seems that ‘‘just as the Frenchmen were in the act of boarding her, 
the crew put off in boats, and made for the shore, by which means they escaped a 
prison and safe arrived at Cowes.” 

On another occasion the packet commanded by Captain Wassell, that carried the 
mail between Southampton and Cowes, was taken from her moorings close to South- 
ampton quay by a party of Frenchmen. They would have got right away with her 
had it not been for their ignorance of the coast and the navigation of the Solent. They 
ran her aground on a shoal near St. Helen’s, and being perceived by some Isle of 
Wight seamen, ‘‘ one of whom had lost a vessel by the same means a little time back,” 
they put off, re-captured the mail-boat, and to quote the words of the writer, they 
‘*took the Frenchmen, left them in the care of Captain Lock, of sea-fencidles, and 
brought the vessel to Cowes, to the great joy of Wassell.” 

There is no doubt that the ‘‘Castelle of West Cow” has never been of much use 
for defence from the days when its barbican contained ‘‘ 3 pieces of ordnance unfit 
for service, and the main tower 5 unservicable, with bows, arrows, pikes, and 
bills,” down to the time of our wars with France, when its eleven nine-pounders must 
have been nearly as useless. A small portion of the original edifice still remains, but 
most of the picturesque, irregular block of buildings now known as the Royal Yacht 
Squadron Castle is of modern date. There is nothing imposing about it as seen from 
the sea, though its position on the point of land that divides the actual town of Cowes 
from the green and the villas that cluster round it, is a fortunate one, but on shore the 
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high walls that surround it impede the view on all sides but one, and even on that side 
it is partially hidden by the few trees that its garden boasts and by the lodge and 
gateway. It is not any beauty of situation or architectural pretensions that makes it 
interesting, but rather that for many years it has been the head-quarters of the most 
important and most exclusive yachting club in the world. 


THe Yacut Cuivus.} 


The century was very young when the Royal Yacht Squadron was founded, though 
it did not receive that name till long afterwards. The first meeting of the members of 
the ‘‘ Yacht Club” of which there is any record was held at the Thatched House in 
London, June 1st, 1815, though a yacht club of some kind must have been in existence 
three years before, there being a seal belonging to it dated 1812. At this meeting it 
was agreed that the members’ yearly subscription should be ‘wo guineas, which was 
to include two copies of signal books. The flags were also fixed on—the ensign was 
to be white, with the union jack at the upper corner, and the burgee was to be plain 
white. It was required of members to own a yacht of not less than ten tons—a ton- 
nage which three years later was raised to twenty. The election of members was to 
be by ballot, with a quorum of not less than ten members—two black balls to exclude 
—and the member when elected was required to send to the secretary the name, 
tonnage, port, and registration of his yacht. If ten members were not present, the 
meeting was to be adjourned. In 1822 this quorum of members was reduced to seven, 
and one black ball excluded. 

Among the privileges conferred on members in 1815 was the permission given by 
the admiral commanding at Portsmouth—Sir E. Thornborough—to embark and dis- 
embark at the new sally-port, Portsmouth; but the admiral expressed a wish that 
the boats would immediately put off ‘‘on landing the company.” This privilege was 
continued by succeeding admirals, and cards were forwarded to each member of the 
club, giving this permission. At another meeting in May, 1816—Lord Anglesea in the 
chair—the following resolution was passed, which is worth quoting as a curiosity:— 
‘* Although many of the members of this Club are not personally acquainted, it is 
hoped that no introduction to each other will be deemed necessary, in any case where 
assistance or accommodation by boats or otherwise may be required; but that any 
communication by signal may always be received with that cordiality which it was the 
first object of the Club to establish, though the parties be personally unacquainted.” 
In the same year, at a general meeting held at the hotel at East Cowes, it was unani- 
mously resolved that officers of the navy should be eligible as honorary members of 
the club, without entrance fee, or annual subscription, so long as they did not possess 
a yacht exceeding ten tons. 

A letter from the Hon. Charles Paget, dated ‘‘ Sept. 17, 1817, Royal George Yacht, 
Brighton,” announces that ‘‘ the Prince desires to be a member of the Yacht Club, 
and this is to be considered an official notification of H.R.H.’s desire.” 


THE Royat YACHT CLUB. 


In the year 1820 George IV. expressed his desire to continue a member of the Yacht 
Club, directing that the club should be in future called the Royal Yacht Club, and a 
few years later the following resolution was passed:—-‘‘ That our Commodore, Lord Yar- 
borough, be requested to lay before His Majesty the humble petition of the Royal Yacht 
Club, that he will be graciously pleased to direct that a gold cup, or any other mark of 
approbation that he may think fit, be given to the Royal Yacht Club, to be sailed for 
annually at any time or place his Majesty may be graciously pleased to appoint, as an 
encouragement to the club, established under his Royal Patronage.” 

Prizes had been given as early as 1819 from the club funds for yacht racing, but 
470 was all that was given the first year, and £4100 for some years following. 

In June, 1821, a red ensign and a red burgee, without swallow-tail, was substituted 
for the white ensign and burgee ; in August of the same year it was resolved that the 
red burgee should have a swallow-tail ; and the year after there was yet another change, 
as the swallow-tailed burgee was considered too like that of commodores of the Royal 
Navy, and a plain, small red burgee was again used. 


1 The first two elected members of the Yacht Club were E. Curtis, Esq., and the Hon. G. Vernon. 
John Ward, Esq., of East Cowes, was the secretary ; and their first bankers were Sir R. Carr Glyn, Mills, 
Halifax & Co., London. 
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In August, 1824, a red burgee, with crown and foul anchor, and the letters R.Y.C. 
was adopted, te be altered finally on June 19th, 1829, to the white ensign and present 
burgee. A uniform button having been used by many members, was in 1818 formally 
adopted as the club button ; and later on the resolution was passed that no one except 
honorary members should be permitted to wear the member’s button, which was to be 
obtained only at Busby’s, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 

In 1823, Rear-Admiral Sir Charles Paget brought to Cowes during the regatta 
week, the squadron under his command, a proceeding which seems to have given the 
greatest satisfaction to the members of the Royal Yacht Club, for a resolution was at 
once passed :— 


** That the thanks of the Club be given to Hon. Sir Charles Paget for his kindness in bringing 
to Cowes, during the Regatta, the Royal Squadron under his command—an object of so great 
admiration—and particularly for his obliging consideration in ordering the Squadron to weigh, 
which greatly increased the beauty of the sight, and afforded to the members of the Club, as well 
as the numerous spectators on shore, the highest satisfaction and delight.” 


A resolution, passed May 5, 1827, is as curious an indication of the difference 
between ‘‘ now and then ” as can easily be found. The owners of some of the stately 
steam yachts that fly the squadron burgee may perhaps not be aware that only sixty- 
three years ago they would have been obliged to haul down the white ensign, and to 
cease to be members of the Royal Yacht Squadron. The resolution is as follows :— 


“ Resolved, that as a material object of this Club is to promote seamanship, and the improve- 
ment of sailing vessels, to which the application of Steam Engines is inimical, no vessel, propelled 
by steam, shall be admitted into the Club, and any member applying a Steam Engine to his yacht 
shall be disqualified thereby, and cease to be a member.” 


To the same year belongs another resolution now equally obsolete, ‘‘ that no 
smoking be permitted in the Clubhouse,” 

A letter in the minute-book of the same year is also worth quoting as being in its 
way somewhat of a curiosity. It is dated September 1, 1827, the writer being Captain 
Bullen, R.N., in command of H.M.S. Maidstone, at Portsmouth. It runs as follows :— 


“ The very great.attention paid to the Officers of the Royal Navy by Lord Yarborough and the 
members of the Yacht Club upon all occasions, induces me to take the liberty of sending for their 
acceptance a very fine turtle, which I brought from Ascension, trusting its coming from an old 
officer, who sees with pleasure the great good which the Yacht Club does, in bringing forward 
sailors, will excuse the liberty I take in thus troubling you.” 


Another example of the customs of bygone times may be read in the minute-book 
of a few years earlier (May, 1822), where is to be found a decree, ‘‘ that yachts are to 
assemble at Cowes on the first and third Monday of every month, for the purpose of 
sailing together under the directions of a Commodore to be appointed for the day.” 


THE RoyaLt YACHT SQUADRON. 


In the year 1833, the Royal Yacht Squadron received its present name from 
William IV. as a mark of his ‘‘ approval of an institution of so much national utility.” 
The following letter from Lord Belfast announced the King’s intentions on this 
matter :— 


** July 4, 1833. 
“ SIR, 

“T have it in command from his Majesty, for the information of the Royal Yacht Club, 
that as a mark of his gracious approval of an institution of such national utility, it is his gracious 
will and pleasure that it shall be henceforth known and styled ‘The Royal Yacht Squadron,’ of 
which his majesty is graciously pleased to consider himself the head. 

“Your O. B. S., 
** BELFAST.” 


In May, 1834, the committee passed a resolution recommending members to wear 
the uniform of the club, especially when in foreign parts ; the uniform to be a blue 
coat with cloth collar, and three buttons on cuffs and pockets (the buttons had been 
approved of by his Majesty the year before); blue or white waistcoat and trousers, 
and a blue cap with a naval captain’s lace band. 

The white ensign and the squadron burgee were made the subject of endless 
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resolutions in the minute-book from the year 1829, when they were, after the many 
changes already mentioned, finally adopted as the flag and burgee of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

In 1833 it was conceded that vessels under thirty tons, belonging to members, 
should be allowed to hoist the squadron burgee. In 1834 any vessel belonging to a 
member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, though under regulated tonnage, might carry 
the ensign and burgee. In 1840 there was a minute to the effect that the Royal 
Yacht Squadron could not sanction any member flying the burgee in any vessel not on 
the Royal Yacht Squadron list. 

A curious minute, dated May 13, 1837, was, negatived at the next general 
meeting! The gist of the minute was that the attention of Government had been 
drawn to the circumstance that yachts were often taken over to foreign ports for the 
express purpose of undergoing extensive repairs and of being fitted with foreign stores. 
It was contended that the principle upon which privileges were granted to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was totally at variance with such practices, the object being to 
encourage the employment of British arts and manufactures, and the advancement of 
naval science ; and the resolution was passed that if any such charge was substantiated 
the name of the offender should be removed from the list of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

In 1843 it was resolved at the general meeting in May that the Royal Yacht Squadron 
Regatta should commence always on the 1st August and contirue till the 17th. Ata 
meeting the year after the public ball was done away with, and it was decided to give 
a ball annually at the expense of the club. Each member was to be allotted four 
tickets at 1s. each and his own ticket free, and the honorary members had each one at 
1os. In August, 1845, the following resolution was negatived :—‘‘ That the power of 
electing members be placed in the hands of a committee to be selected for that 
purpose.” In 1846 new rules were compiled, which are virtually the same as those in 
present use. Among others, it was resolved that no vessel propelled by steam under 
100 horse power should be entitled to the privileges of the squadron. 

The head-quarters of the Royal Yacht Squadron have been frequently changed. 
The Thatched House, where their earlier meetings in London were held, from the first 
recorded meeting in 1815 down to the year 1861, was pulled down at that time, and 
the Royal Yacht Squadron then met in Willis’s Rooms. The meeting this year was 
held at Boodle’s. At Cowes the earliest meetings were held at an hotel at East 
Cowes, then at the Vine Inn, then at an hotel at West Cowes, and it was not till 1825 
that what is now the Glo’ster Hotel, close to the Squadron Castle, became the club- 
house of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

In 1855 the Marquis of Conyngham offered to transfer the lease of Cowes Castle 
(the present Royal Yacht Squadron Castle), which had been offered to him by the 
Commissioners of the Inland Revenue, to the Club, an offer which was accepted, and 
the Commodore was requested to negotiate the lease with the Crown. A committee 
was appointed to examine the Castle, the result being that considerable improvements 
were found necessary, and a building committee was formed, the necessary funds 
being guaranteed by the Club. The alterations cost about £6,000, and it was not 
till July, 1858, that the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron took possession of 
the Castle. 


Royal YACHT SQUADRON CASTLE. 


There is little that lends itself to description about the Castle, inside or out. Its 
battlemented ramparts, its ivy-covered walls and high-pitched roof, and its background 
of greenery, make a pretty picture when seen from the water ; but on land it is difficult 
to have a good view of it at all; walls surround it, the trees of its small garden block 
it up, and the irregularly-built pile seems sheltered on all sides from the vulgar gaze. 
The inside of the Castle is equally unpretentious. The numerous public rooms look 
the essence of comfort, and the sea seems very near as one looks across the Solent to 
Calshot Castle and Southampton Water. No rooms can be dull and unattractive 
whose windows overlook such a pleasant sea-scape; but the rooms themselves, with 
the exception of the library, are neither large nor lofty, and the chief interest they 
possess lies in the pictures—oil-paintings, water-colours, and rare old engravings— 
which hang on the walls, and have all been given by members, who in many instances 
have felt an almost clannish affection for the walls of the Squadron Castle. The 
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dining-room is of fair size, though somewhat low, and on its dark red walls are 
numerous oil-paintings. At one end of the room hangs a picture, by Angeli, of the last 
Commodore, Lord Wilton, in blue coat and epaulettes, and wearing the green ribbon 
of the Thistle, and facing him is a three-quarter length portrait in Squadron uniform of 
Lord Yarborough, painted by Huggins in 1839. Over the mantelpiece hangs the picture, 
also by Huggins, of Lord Yarborough’s yacht Fa/con in full sail—a very celebrated 
yacht in its day, not only for its size, which was uncommon fifty years ago, but for the 
naval discipline that its owner, an enthusiastic sailor, loved to enforce on board, and 
for the long and adventurous voyages he madein her. Two other large, old-fashioned 
sea-pieces fill the remaining space, for one side of the room is all window, and there 
is no more wall left. 

In the small, low entrance-hall hangs an extremely clever sketch of Boat and 
Rowers, by West. All the sitting-rooms on the ground-floor are equally hung with 
pictures or prints, all, or almost all, being sea-pieces, and all the gift of members. A 
large oil-painting by Schetky, late marine painter to the Royal Yacht Squadron, of 
Cowes Roads, with the Castle and part of the town of Cowes in the distance, is, 
though somewhat unfinished, noticeable from the mellow beauty of its colouring. 
This picture was bought after the painter’s death by Mr. Montague Guest, and 
presented by him to the Royal Yacht Squadron. In another room is a good sea-piece 
by Beechey. 

The library, on the first floor, is a delightful, large, handsome room, lined with 
bookcases full of well-bound volumes arranged according to their subjects, which are 
indicated on every labelled shelf. It needs but a passing glance to see that the care 
and arrangement of this library has been a labour of love, and that the librarian, Mr. 
Montague Guest, must have spent much time, and taken endless trouble, before all 
these valuable books were put in such perfect order. It must bea real pleasure to 
read in such aroom. It is lighted by six windows ; four of them form a kind of bow, 
and look on the Solent; between the others at the end of the room, hangs a full- 
length picture in oils of Napoleon III., presented by himself in 1860. It is a striking 
likeness of the late Emperor, who wears full uniform, with cloak or rather royal robes. 
A bust ot the Princess of Wales, presented by Sir Allan Young, stands in the bow- 
window, close to the most luxurious of writing-tables. 

There are twelve bedrooms in the Castle for the use of members; they are plainly 
furnished, nice little rooms, but nearly all of them are hung round with delightful old 
engravings or prints, mostly of naval engagements, or sea-pieces, some of them 
valuable from their extreme rarity. 











THE PROSPECTS OF MIDDLE CLASS EMIGRANTS. 
By HOWARD HODGKIN.! 


§)E hear a great deal about the ‘‘ very poor” in these days of philanthropy, 
and a great deal about the ‘‘ working man” now that a social science 
congress is of daily occurrence in club or drawing-room ; and indeed 
there seems some danger of these classes getting more than their fair 
share of the sympathy, nay, even of the assistance, of the public. We 
hear little about the classes above them, the middle and the lower 
middle classes. Prosperous classes, you may say they are, and in 
the main no doubt it is so; but how many among their ranks, 
‘* fairly well-born and educated, with all the tastes and instincts of refinement” do 
not know where to turn for work, possibly for subsistence ; and how many more 
there are, who, though eking out a reasonable livelihood for themselves, are in 
despair of finding any career, however humble, for their sons. 

Such people deserve far more sympathy than they get, and yet it is especially 
difficult in their case to put one’s sympathy to a practical test by anything one can do 
for them in this country. And unfortunately they are just the very class of people to 
whom emigration seems to hold out the smallest hope. Sitting on the Committee of 
an Emigration Society, and interviewing the candidates who come before us, we have 
readily ‘‘ passed”’ the artizan, the strong labourer, even the town lad, who has been 
erratic in his industrial career, but seems anxious at last to take steadily to hard work 
if only he can get it regularly. And then there comes before us the young man of 
better position, who has had a fair or good education, speaks well and writes well, can 
readily pay his own passage, and only wants our advice ; and it is often our hard lot to 
tell him that we fear he is too ‘‘ respectable,” that we cannot encourage him to go; 
and his harder lot to feel that though the colonies are open to the working man, they 
seem practically closed to such as him. 

Here as elsewhere extremes meet. Asa rule, the capitalist may safely emigrate, 
for he can at least live on his capital in the colony as he has done in England, and 
while he is looking round for a suitable means of employing it, he can temporarily put 
it out to better advantage. The artisan, and still more the agricultural labourer, may 
as a rule, safely emigrate, at least if he have a few pounds in his pocket, the necessary 
number of which will vary with the season of the year and the colony he chooses. 
But how about the great class lying between these two extremes, how about the middle 
classes? For once, /nz medio non {futtssimus ibis. The best advice to them is, 
temporarily at any rate, to desert their class. Either try with economy and the help 
of friends to emigrate in some measure at least as capitalists, or failing that, let them 
be willing, if strength and courage and endurance permit, to join in the new country 
the ranks of the labouring classes. This is a hard saying, and possibly for the sake of 
emphasis it may have been put a little too harshly. Let us see what a determined 
member of the middle classes might possible turn to, if he says to himself ‘‘ emigrate I 
will, warning or no warning.” 





FARMING. 


In a new country there is always the illimitable field of farming,—in which expres- 
sion may here be included all pursuits agricultural, pastoral and others connected with 
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the land and what grows upon it,—and this is perhaps the first thought of most 
emigrants. And here let a note of warning be sounded. Don’t pay premiums to 
farmers. If the young man has no money of his own, his friends would no doubt find 
him £100 for such a purpose, but it would be £100 wasted. In return for it the 
farmer would no doubt house and feed him, would possibly allow him to ride a horse— 
if only to enable him to ride daily into the town for letters, or on errands for the 
farmer’s wife ; and according to the disposition and temperament of the individual 
farmer, he might pick up a smattering of agricultural lore. Not being compelled to 
work and with time on his hands in a dull country he might get into mischief; and 
indeed so unsatisfactory is in general the life of a so-called ‘‘ cadet,” that in Australia, 
at any rate, there is a comparatively small proportion of farmers who seem willing to 
take them. No, let our young emigrant take the £100 by all means if he can,—put 
it in the bank, hire himself to work with a farmer, at small wages it may be at the 
outset but still inclusive of food and lodging though of rough kind ; and, if industrious 
and well-disposed most farmers would gladly help him forward. Experience must 
come through work, the wages will increase and accumulate (a good farm labourer 
in Australia will get £50 a year and his rations), and after a few years these 
accumulations and the augmented £100 will serve him to make a small beginning 
on his own account, perhaps without wholly abandoning the work for the farmer. 
Indeed in some districts he might before this have been doing a little on his own 
account in cattle dealing, with or without the assistance of a few hired acres. The days 
will no doubt have been long, and the werk hard, and the life very different from 
what he has been accustomed to at hom, but this young man’s ultimate chances 
of success will be immeasurably greater <aan those of the premium-paying cadet. 
It is not every young man that is physically strong enough, even if his will be 
strong enough, for such a career. That however is a question for each man to 
decide for himself. 

It may not be out of place to say a few words about the man with some capital 
behind him who means to go out and take up land. The first question is,—Does he 
mean to work himself ? If so, well and good; if not, let him beware, for wages are 
high and eat up a lot of money, and his venture will entail greater risk. But even if 
he does mean to work, he must not be in too great a hurry. Let him deposit his 
money in the bank, and work as a farm labourer for a year or two, in order to learn 
something about the land in the district, andthe ways of the country before risking 
his money ona newventure. For instance: he may first go to the South Island of New 
Zealand, and while learning mixed farming on its open, fertile plains, may decide to try 
his luck in the North Island on its lower-priced timber land, or vice versd. If he first goes 
to New South Wales, he may find out afterwards that he has a better chance of 
getting the land he wants in Queensland. Or if beginning with wheat-growing in 
Victoria, he may eventually prefer to cross the Murray to the sheep runs of Riverina, 
or try his fortune at fruit culture at one of Messrs. Chaffey’s irrigation settlements, 
Mildura or Renmark. Again if he were to go and take up a free homestead of 160 
acres in the North-west of Canada, and spend money on its improvement, he might 
discover in a year’s time that he would have done better to pay three dollars an acre 
for land more accessible to market or railway ; or if he had paid money for his land, 
he might afterwards regret that he had not taken it up free. This free land to the 
extent of 160 acres is the great attraction of Canada. It is to be obtained in no other 
colony except Queensland, where the land orders obtained by emigrants paying their 
own passages indirectly entitle them to a free grant of similar amount as in Canada. 
Information about Crown Lands in the various Colonies will be found in the publica- 
tions of the Emigrants’ Information Office. It would be unwise to attempt here to advise 
the would-be farmer which colony to select. So much depends upon circumstances. 


OTHER OPENINGS. 


There are other careers besides farming in which a strong man who does not 
decline rough work may make a beginning. Work for a contractor who has some 
new railway or other public work in hand is usually hard work, but it is more easily 
obtainable than many kinds of lighter work, and the pay is good and generally 
includes board. There is this advantage that wages in the bush are to a sober man 
worth a good thirty per cent. more than they are in the town; for there is no oppor- 
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tunity of spending them. Moreover the man who proves himself reliable and intelligent 
has a chance of being made boss or foreman, and all the time he is getting experience, 
and may consider himself as undergoing a sort of apprenticeship to colonial life until 
more suitable employment can be obtained. I have met University men on the railway 
in Canada, and gardening in Australia. Even more menial occupations may be pursued 
for atime. Thus some men become porters in country hotels, where the work is long 
and hard, but the earning fair, and opportunities occur of hearing of something better. 
And one may lay it down as a general rule, that the country districts rather than the 
large towns should be the goal of every emigrant. 

As a passing suggestion I may add that a post in the constabulary, if it can be 
obtained, offers not a bad career atleast fora start. I have heard these posts described 
on high authority as very comfortable berths especially in the country, where the 
constabulary are frequently ‘‘ mounted,” and that young Englishmen of good family 
not unfrequently take them. In New South Wales the pay is seven and sixpence a 
day, and one shilling a day lodging allowance with two suits of clothes in the year, and 
yet I was informed on the best authority that out of 1,500, no fewer than one hundred 
had, in the previous year, given up their employment in order to better themselves. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF KNOWING A TRADE. 


If before leaving England the young man has learned a trade, his chances are of 
course improved, though he must not count too certainly on obtaining work. A young 
engineer went with introductions to Tasmania some two years ago. After he had been 
there some months, his parents, respectable middle-class people, were much concerned 
at not hearing from him. Nearly a year passed without news and at length he wrote 
and gave his experience. He had at first been unable to get more than a day or two’s 
work and his means were nearly exhausted. He had tramped up country for more than 
200 miles to a mine, and arrived ‘‘as stiff as a rock and as tired as ever I wish to be.” 
But he got work at nine shillings a day ; soon his engineering came in useful and he 
was employed putting up machinery at twelve shillings a day,—then he got a splinter 
in his hand and was laid up for three months which took away all his earnings. Again 
he got work putting up huts in the bush—and once more had a spell out of work. And 
how does he find himself at the end of eighteen months? He is regularly employed at 
responsible work at a mine at £2 145. od., a week, he has a little canvas house of 
his own, and ‘‘ when the place is closed up and a good fire on, one cannot wish to be 
more comfortable.” he is sixteen pounds heavier than when he left England and about 
twice as strong ; and he says—‘‘ My opinion is that young fellows coming out with a 
pound or two at their back, need never be out of work long, that is if they don’t mind 
shifting from one place to another, but for all that it goes rather hard for a perfect 
stranger, not knowing the likeliest places to obtain work.”” And he ends up by urging 
his brother to come out, and offering to pay his passage home again if the brother does 
not like it. ‘* So try and come and make up your mind to work, for we have to work 
up here. It is a happy life out here, everybody sociable, and no one hard up for a 
shilling or two or a feed.” 

The desirability of knowing a trade may be illustrated by the case of two young 
men we met in New Zealand, companions who had recently come from England. One 
was a carpenter, and though trade was then dull he managed to get a few jobs which, 
at the high wages of say ten shillings a day, would have secured him a decent living. 
But the other was a warehouse clerk ; he could get no work, and as two mouths proved 
too great a drain on the meagre resources of the carpenter, both determined to go up 
country, and try their luck at rough work for some contractor. Let us learn a lesson 
from the engineer, the carpenter, and still more, the warehouse clerk. The possession 
of a trade is of the greatest value, but the higher you rise socia//y in the scale of labour in 
the Colonies, the greater is the uncertainty of obtaining employment, and the greater 
the need for ample resources to fall back upon in the meantime, or readiness to take and 
to do whatever rough work may offer itself. 


CLERKS AND THEIR CHANCES. 


What do the circulars of the Emigrants’ Information Office say on this subject ? 
As to Canada :—‘‘ Clerks, shopmen, storekeepers, women above the grade of servants, 
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and persons having no particular trade or calling, or otherwise unfit for manual labour, 
should not think of emigrating.” ‘‘Clerks are specially warned against emigrating 
to Sydney.” ‘‘Clerks, shopmen, and warehousemen are specially warned against 
emigrating to South Australia,” and so forth. A government office may perhaps rightly 
err on the side of caution. But still ‘‘clerks are warned against emigration” is 
practically the cry that comes from every colony. And there is an obvious reason for 
this : namely, that the sons of the farmers and the well-to-do artizans are there, even 
more rapidly than here, deserting the plough and the plane for the pen and the counter. 

And yet if one converses freely with men of that stamp whether in Canada or 
Australia, it is surprising how many of them have come from the old country and that 
in recent years. Some no doubt, have had friends in the Colonies, and this is a great 
advantage ; for it is wonderful how, with a real friend, a berth can be made somehow. 
One Melbourne shop-assistant has come from London, and finds his wages have nearly 
doubled while he hardly pays more for his board, and gets better fed and more holidays. 
But then he was a shop-assistant in London, and knew his business well. Another is 
a young graduate of a Scotch University, who, at the early age of four- or five-and 
twenty is promoted to the post of station-master on a New Zealand railway, and thinks 
that people with an education succeed far better, for they learn their work more 
quickly and have a better head for management. Another came out as a penniless 
chemist’s assistant, and in half a dozen years has a successful apothecary’s shop of his 
own in Tasmania: while a fourth was a solicitor’s clerk, and after afew years of fearful 
ups and downs boasts of his comfortable berth in Sydney. This man however had 
ability, and had been earning two hundred pounds a year as a managing clerk in 
England. Whether he lost his place, or whether it was poor health that brought him 
té the Colonies, I cannot say ; but his experience shows how essential it is that even a 
skilled clerk should not be afraid to turn to rough work for a time when that seems the 
only means of making a livelihood. This man landed in New Zealand with only ten 
pounds. The person to whom he had an introduction would have nothing to do with 
him. (Take what introductions you can, but don’t count these chickens before they 
are hatched.) He succeeded in getting a clerk’s place at twenty shillings a week ; then 
he went into the bush ‘‘clearing” at ten shillings a week and keep. He also did 
fencing and managed horses, and eventually got a job cutting tussocks (a long stiff 
grass that cumbers the ground) at thirty shillings a week and food. Then he came to 
Sydney, and found an opportunity of resuming his old law work, first at two pounds, 
then at six pounds a week as managing clerk. He spoke with pride of his experiences, 
and with pleasure and satisfaction of his present position ; and yet he felt it would be 
difficult to advise others to come out, especially at that time (three years ago) when 
the Colony was undergoing a period of depression. 

Another instructive example of a member of the ciass under consideration, is 
that of a young draughtsman in an architect’s office who had been earning two guineas 
a week in England, Hestarted one spring for Canada, with several introductions. Six 
weeks were vainly spent in and around Toronto in search of work, not only with 
architects but with engineers and in the building trade generally—the only offer being 
one of twenty-five shillings a week which he declined. After further considerable 
disappointment at Ottawa, he at length obtained a week’s work as draughtsman to a 
civil engineer, earning three guineas ; but this work led to more, and for the next six 
months he obtained nearly continuous employment, though from different employers, 
mostly civil engineers, sometimes architects, at a salary of three to four guineas a 
week ; but then the winter set in, and for more than two months he got no work at all. 

This is but an instance of the great uncertainty and irregularity of this class of 
work in the Colonies, especially for new comers ; and also of the necessity of adapting 
one’s self to new kinds of work, for he was only an amateur at engineering—with a 
good knowledge of it his earnings would have been more—and though primarily 
engaged on indoor work, he had when up-country to do any rough work that might be 
set him, such as loading sledges or chaining for the engineers. Though domestic circum- 
stances led to his return to England, he speaks alike disapprovingly of the roughness 
of the people, and approvingly of the possibilities for a young man in a new country. 
There is not the same regularity of employment,—you are taken on and sent off just as 
you are wanted or not—and the long winter is a great drawback ; a man therefore of 
this sort ought to have some means to fall back upon unless he is willing to turn 
common labourer. But on the other hand there are proportionately far greater openings 
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than in England, and there is less division of labour in the professions, just as in his 
case draughting in a civil engineer’s office was open, as in practice it would not be in 
England, to an architect’s draughtsman. The salary for corresponding work is at least 
fifty per cent. higher than in England, and withal, the living no dearer, indeed cheaper 
than in London, for he boarded at Ottawa for seventeen shillings a week, with three 
good meat meals a day, and a bedroom to himself. 

Clerks, the professional classes, and such like are warned against emigration, 
especially if they have not fair funds behind them ; but still if they will go, there are 
not a few who will soon be able to give a good account of themselves, and there is 
certainly not the same terrible competition that there is in this country where if a 
place is vacant, fifty equally good men might perhaps be found to fill it. And so if a 
clerk is taken on, say in Canada, he has the satisfaction of feeling that he really is 
wanted ; and if he is worth anything at all, he would get his ten or twelve dollars a 
week. Such men should also be on the look out for casual occupations which are to 
be found in the new country as well as the old, though these perhaps fall more in the 
way of old settlers than of new comers. It might only raise false hopes to suggest 
any such casual occupations. People want their wits about them as much in the new 
country as in the old, and when once there those wits will stand them in far better 
stead than any amount of suggestions from a magazine article. 

For a pushing, energetic man, who does not mind, at least for a time, the rough 
and lonely life of a real up-country settlement, and who has a little capital behind him, 
it has always seemed to me that to start a store in a new district that is being opened 
up will usually be found a career of much promise whether in Canada or Australia. 
Care of course must be taken in the choice of locality, and the time for making the 
start. New settlers must be supplied with the ordinary necessaries of life, and if need 
be they will pay a good price forthem. The trade at first may not be very large, and fora 
time the shopkeeper may barely make a living out of it ; but as the community grows 
his business will grow also, and in time he will probably find himself one of the 
leading citizens of a settled and populous community, which has grown up around 
him in a way that at first would have seemed incredible. In Australia and New 
Zealand, I was constantly finding that the mayor of a town, or other local leader, the 
owner of a large and flourishing store, had many years before been one of the first 
settlers of the little community, having began life with a diminutive store in tent or 
shanty, in the manner above described. Of course it may be said that there is not 
now the same opportunity for this sort of thing that there used to be in the earlier and 
rapid stages of colonial growth. No doubt in some measure this is so, for the colonies 
are largely settled and the wants of the colonists already supplied ; and the wants ot 
new settlers are, owing to good communication, supplied more readily than they 
used to be. But for all that there is a constant expansion going on in our colonies, 
new roads and railways being made, and new country being opened up. And it is 
just this feature of the colonies which gives a man a better chance of making a living 
than in the old country. The colonies afford scope for improvement and develop- 
ment which is not to be found at home, and hence steady and energetic men may 
make headway in a manner which falls only to the lot of the really brilliant and able, 
or the fortunate men at home. 

There is also another feature of colonial life which is of the utmost importance in 
this connection, namely that a man can do things there which his social position would 
hardly justify his doing in England according to our present ideas. It might be that 
many a young man, unwilling to eat the bread of idleness, could earn something in 
this country by manual labour, by becoming a milk-dealer or policeman, or by setting 
up a shop in a rising suburb, and he personally might be willing to do so; but what 
would his friends say to all this? As a matter of fact he could not do it in England ; 
in the Colonies he can. And then again the pursuit that a man takes up in England 
seems to some extent to stamp his character for life. It is not so in the Colonies: a 
man may readily pass from some inferior occupation to one that our world considers 
more honourable and respectable; and there are among the wealthy merchants and 
even among the Cabinet Ministers of Australasia men who in their day have worked 
as labourers or in the gold fields. 

Throughout this paper, the intention has been to speak of our self-governing 
Colonies in general, and not to venture on the task of pointing out their rival merits. 
This would be a task of much delicacy and difficulty, would require very minute and 
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special knowledge, and much of what might be said would be liable to variation 
according to the fluctuations in the respective Colonies. And after all in spite of 
certain differences, both temporary and permanent, the main features of the Austral- 
asian Colonies are similar, and one might go further and say that after all it is much 
the same problem that awaits the new emigrant in any colony, whether he be a 
‘*greenhorn” in Canada or a ‘‘ new chum” in Australasia.' But it may be well to draw 
a few distinctions, as they appear to me, between these two great fields for emigration. 


CANADA AND AUSTRALIA AS FIELDS FOR EMIGRATION. 


Canada is much more accessible than Australia, the voyage taking about ten 
days as against, say, forty to fifty days to various Australasian ports ; and the voyage 
to Australia by sailing-ship would of course be much longer. The cost of the passage 
is therefore much less,the steerage fare being at present £4, as against £14 to £17 
to Australasian ports. But the land journeys in Canada are likely to be longer and 
more expensive ; it would take, for instance, nearly half as much to get from London 
to Winnipeg (£6 1os.), as from London to Sydney. 

Canada seems on the whole to offer better chances of immediate employment, 
especially to the working classes, than does Australia, though the ultimate prosperity 
of an Australian emigrant is quite as certain if not more so. Perhaps this greater 
demand may be due in part to the proximity of the United States, and in part to the 
rapid development of the North West, but it unquestionably exists at the present time. 

Canada also seems to offer greater hospitality to the immigrant in that there are 
Government immigration agents at the ports and all the principal towns, whose duty 
it is to supply immigrants of all classes with the fullest information and to endeavour 
to secure them employment. In fact, these agencies are like large official labour 
bureaux. Except in Queensland, there is now nothing of this kind in Australia, though 
the remnants of such offices may be found in New South Wales and New Zealand. 

On the other hand, the period of the year during which emigration to Canada 
is advisable is very limited, extending only from the opening of navigation in the St. 
Lawrence river towards the end of April to July or, at the latest, August. The reason 
for this being that the long, hard winters of Canada greatly check all outdoor 
work, and it is well to make provision for them by many months of summer labour. 
The long winters are in themselves a drawback, as they greatly interfere with regular 
employment. There is practically nothing of this kind in the Australasian colonies, 
and no season in the year in which it is unsuitable to arrive in them; though for 
preference, an emigrant would do well to arrive in any of the three spring months of 
September, October, and November ; and to avoid arriving in the great heat of mid- 
summer, especially in the hot Colony of Queensland and the northern parts of New 
South Wales. 

It is to be hoped that no Colonial will take offence by my saying that Australia 
certainly strikes a traveller as much more English than Canada, and New Zealand as 
more English than Australia. 

There are a multitude of other questions upon which a would-be emigrant would 
wish for information, which have not been alluded to here—such as the rate of wages, 
the cost of living, the necessary outfit, the Colonies in which for the time being there is 
most activity, and such-like. But it would seem almost a waste of space to go into 
any detail on these matters in a magazine article, when such full and careful information 
about them is given in the publications of the Emigrants’ Information Office at 31 
Broadway, Westminster. Circulars are issued quarterly free of charge, and once a 
year a penny handbook is issued for each of the ten colonies, and a further handbook 
(price 3¢.) giving information as to professional employment in the Colonies. In 
addition to this, special enquiries are invited, either in person or by letter, and will be 
answered as far as possible. 


Tue Cost oF LIvING. 


A few words as to cost of living. Meat is cheaper than in England, especially 
in Australia, where mutton may be bought as low as twopence a pound, and the best 

1 Not having visited the Cape I do not speak of it, but apparently its material prosperity is now making 
a fresh start. 
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joints are rarely as much as sixpence; most other kinds of plain food and groceries are 
about the same price; luxuries are in general dearer. House-rent in large towns is 
almost always dearer, and even in small towns is not cheap. Good board for rough 
men can be had, say, from 15s. to 25s. a week, and is on the whole cheaper in Canada 
than Australia. Clothing is in general somewhat dearer, especially in protected Colonies 
such as Victoria. The cheapness of living, especially in country districts is, therefore, 
one great advantage of Colonial life. It must, however, be borne in mind that what- 
ever may be the relative prices of provisions the working man’s standard of comfort 
is considerably higher in the Colonies, and this tends to raise the cost of living. This 
remark would not apply to the same extent to the middle classes. On the contrary, 
the fact that it is easier for them to live in a more humble way than in England, is one 
reason why a middle-class family may gain by emigration. 

It has been suggested why should not many families who now for economy’s sake 
live abroad, emigrate to our colonies. Even supposing the father found no means of 
earning anything, the following advantages might in most cases be expected to 
follow: They would be citizens of the country they lived in and would take part 
in its public affairs. Their capital judiciously invested would bring them a larger 
income. There would be greater opportunities of advancement in life for the 
children of the family, both sons and daughters. In many cases the change of 
climate would prove a great gain to the health of the family or some member of it. It 
is true the parents might not like in middle life to relinquish the quieter ways and 
habits of the old world for the go-a-headness, and in some cases privations, of the new. 
But if this is considered a sacrifice it may be one worth making for their children’s 
sake, and there seems much to be said for the suggestion ; but the responsibility of 
advising the emigration of whole families is so great that I dare not press it. Indeed 
this paper has been written with considerable reluctance ; for striking as is the material 
prosperity of the Colonies, and striking as is the success of hundreds of emigrants that 
have come under my notice, one knows that there are failures and disappointments— 
due often no doubt to the emigrants themselves—that there is home-sickness and that 
there are hardships ; and the curse of a disappointed emigrant is hardly outweighed by 
the blessing of a dozen successful ones. But one has to overcome the reluctance, 
give the best and fairest statement that one can of the prospects of an emigrant and 
face the responsibility. 


EMIGRATION NOT EXPATRIATION. 


One word more before concluding. The greater the age of the emigrant, the greater 
no doubt will he feel the contrast with the old home life, and the more slowly will he 
adapt himself to the new ; but for old or young there is no such thing as expatriation. 
If there is one fact that strikes a visitor to the Colonies more than another—and it is a 
fact he ought widely to publish when speaking of emigration—it is that the Colonies, 
more especially the Australasian, have reproduced English life and thought and custom, 
as faithfully as in the altered surroundings it was possible. The thought continually 
crosses one in Melbourne in Sydney or in Christchurch :—‘‘ Surely Iam in England. 
The churches and public buildings, the trains, and public conveyances, the houses and the 
shops, the rooms within, and the sights and sounds of the street without ; above all the 
people, their language, their dress, their manners, their customs, religion, and institu- 
tions, are just the same as I should find in any large provincial town at home.” True 
in the country the visitor would find some things different both in nature and in the 
works of man ; but in the town almost the only thing that wakes him from his dream, 
and reminds him he is twelve thousand miles from home—is that there is a bright warm 
sun over head, travelling from right to left, and that it shines upon a population among 
whom he sees no wretchedness and no want; and his heart as well as his body is 
gladdened and warmed in consequence. Surely to move from the old world to such a 
new world as this cannot rightly be termed expatriation. 
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THE GLITTERING PLAIN; OR, THE LAND OF LIVING 
MEN. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS, AuTHor or ‘‘ THE EARTHLY PARADISE.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HALLBLITHE BEHOLDETH THE WOMAN WHO LOVETH HIM. 


UT on the morrow the men arose and the Sea-eagle and his damsel 
came to Hallblithe ; for the other two damsels were departed, and 
the Sea-eagle said to him : ‘‘ Here am I well honoured and measure- 
lessly happy ; and I have a message for thee from the King.” 

‘* What is it?” said Hallblithe ; but he deemed that he knew what 
it would be, and he reddened for the joy of his assured hope. 
Said the Sea-eagle: ‘‘ Joy to thee, O shipmate! I am to take 
thee to the place where thy beloved abideth, and there shalt thou 
see her, but not so as she can see thee; and thereafter shalt thou go to the King, that 
thou mayst tell him if she shall accomplish thy desire.” 

Then was Hallblithe glad beyond measure, and his heart danced within him, and 
he deemed it but meet that the others should be so joyous and blithe with him, for 
they led him along without any delay, and were glad at his rejoicing ; and words failed 
him to tell of his gladness. 

Dut as he went the thoughts of his coming converse with his beloved curled sweetly 
round his heart, so that scarce anything had seemed so sweet to him before; and he 
fell a-pondering what they twain, he and the Hostage, should do when they came 
together again ; whether they should abide on the Glittering Plain or go back again 
to Cleveland by the Sea and dwell in the House of the Kindred; and for his part he 
yearned to behold the roof of his fathers and to tread the meadow which his scythe 
had swept, and the acres where his hook had smitten the wheat. But he said to 
himself, ‘‘ I will wait till I hear her desire hereon.” 

Now they went into the wood at the back of the King’s pavilion and through 
it and so over the hill, and beyond it came into a land of hills and dales exceeding fair 
and lovely ; and a river wound about the dales, lapping the feet of one hill-side or the 
other ; and in each dale (for they passed through two) was a goodly house of men, and 
tillage about it, and vineyards and orchards. _They went all day till the sun was 
near setting, and were not weary, for they turned into the houses by the way when 
they would, and had good welcome and meat and drink and what they would of 
the folk that dwelt there. Thus anigh sunset they came into a dale fairer than 
either of the others, and nigh to the end where they had entered it was an exceeding 
goodly house. Then said the damsel: 

‘*We are nigh hand to our journey’s end; let us sit down on the grass by this 
river-side whilst I tell thee the tale which the King would have thee know.” 

So they sat down on the grass beside the brimming river, scant two bowshots 
from that fair house, and the damsel said, reading from a scroll which she drew from 
her bosom : 
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‘‘O Spearman, in yonder house dwelleth the woman foredoomed to love thee: 
if thou wouldst see her, go thitherward, following the path which turneth from the 
river-side by yonder oak-tree, and thou shalt presently come to a thicket of bay- 
trees at the edge of an apple-orchard, whose trees are blossoming; abide thou 
hidden by the bay-leaves, and thou shalt see maidens come into the orchard, and at 
last one fairer than all the others. This shall be thy love foredoomed, and none 
other ; and thou shalt know her by this token, that when she hath sat her down 
on the grass beside the bay-tree, she shall say to her maidens: ‘ Bring me now the 
book wherein is the image of my beloved, that I may solace myself with beholding it 
before the sun goes down and the night cometh.’ ” 

Now Hallblithe was troubled when she read out these words, and he said : 

‘* What is this tale about a book? I know not of any book that lieth betwixt me 
and my beloved.” 

‘*O Spearman,” said the damsel, ‘‘I may tell thee no more, because I know no 
more. But keep up thine heart! For dost thou know any more than I do what hath 
befallen thy beloved since thou wert sundered from her? and why should not this 
matter of the book be one of the things that hath befallen her? Go now with joy, and 
come again blessing us.” 

‘*Yea, go, faring-fellow,” said the Sea-eagle, ‘‘ and come back joyful, that we may 
all be merry together. And we will abide thee here.” 

Hallblithe foreboded evil, but he held his peace and went his ways down the path 
by the oak-tree ; and they abode there by the water-side, and were very merry talking of 
this and that (but no whit of Hallblithe), and kissing and caressing each other ; so that 
it seemed but a little while to them ere they saw Hallblithe coming back by the oak-tree. 

He went slowly, hanging his head like a man sore burdened with grief: thus he 
came up to them, and stood there above them as they lay on the fragrant grass, and he 
saying no word and looking so sad and sorry, and withal so fell, that they feared his 
grief and his anger, and would fain have been away from him ; so that they durst not ask 
him a question for a long while, and the sun sank below the hill while they abided thus. 

Then all trembling the damsel spake to the Sea-eagle : 

‘* Speak thou to him, dear friend, else must I flee away, for I fear his silence.” 

Quoth the Sea-eagle : ‘‘ Shipmate and friend, what hath betided ? How art thou ? 
May we hearken, and mayhappen amend it? ” 

Then Hallblithe cast himself adown on the grass and said : 

‘*T am accursed and beguiled ; and I wander round and round in a tangle that I 
may not escape from. I am not far from deeming that this isa land of dreams made for 
my beguiling. Or has the earth become so full of lies, that there is no room amidst 
them for a true man to stand upon his feet and go his ways ?” 

Said the Sea-eagle: ‘‘ Thou shalt tell us what hath betid, and so ease the sorrow 
of thy soul if thou wilt. Or if thou wilt thou shalt nurse thy sorrow in thine heart 
and tell no man. Do what thou wilt; am I not become thy friend ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ I will tell you twain the tidings, and thereafter ask me no more 
concerning them. Hearken. I went whereas ye bade me, and hid myself in the bay-tree 
thicket ; and there came maidens into the blossoming orchard and made a resting-place 
with silken cushions close to where I was lurking, and stood about as though they were 
looking for some one to come. In a little time came two more maidens, and betwixt 
them one so much fairer than any there that my heart sank within me: whereas I 
deemed because of her fairness that this would be the foredoomed love whereof ye 
spake, and lo, she was in nought like to my troth-plight maiden, save that she was 
exceeding beauteous: nevertheless, heart-sick as I was, I determined to abide the 
token that ye told me of. So she lay down amidst those cushions, and I beheld her 
that she was sad of countenance ; and she was so near to me that I could see the 
tears welling into her eyes, and running down her cheeks ; ‘so that I should have 
grieved sorely for her had I not been grieving so sorely for myself. For presently she 
sat up and said: ‘O maiden, bring me hither the book wherein is the image of my 
beloved, that I may behold it in this season of sunset wherein I first beheld it ; that I 
may fill my heart with the sight thereof before the sun is gone and the dark night 
come.’ Then indeed my heart died within me when I wotted that this was the love 
whereof the King spake, that he would give to me, and she not mine own beloved: yet 
I could not choose but abide and look on a while, and she being one that any man 
might love beyond measure. Now a maiden went away into the house and came back 
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again with a book covered with gold set with gems, and the fair woman took it and 
opened it, and I was so near to her that I saw every leaf clearly as she turned the 
leaves. And in that book were pictures of many things, as flaming mountains, and 
castles of war, and ships upon the sea, but chiefly of fair women, and queens, and 
warriors and kings ; and it was done in gold and azure and cinnabar and minium. So 
she turned the leaves till she came to one whereon was pictured none other than 
myself, and over against me was the image of mine own beloved, the Hostage of the 
Rose, as if she were alive, so that the heart within me swelled with the sobbing which 
I must needs refrain, which grieved me like a sword-stroke. Shame also took hold of 
me as the fair woman spoke to my painted image, and I lying well nigh within touch 
of her hand; but she said: ‘O my beloved, why dost thou delay to come to me? 
For I deemed that this eve at least thou wouldst come, so many and strong are the 
meshes of love which we have cast about thy feet. Oh come to-morrow at the least 
and latest, or what shall I do, and wherewith shall I quench the grief of my heart? 
Or else why am I the daughter of the Undying King, the Lord of the Treasure of the 
Sea? Why have they wrought new marvels for me, and compelled the Ravagers of 
the Coasts to serve me, and sent false dreams flitting on the wings of the night ? 
Yea, why is the earth fair and fruitful, and the heavens kind above it, if thou comest 
not to-night, nor to-morrow, nor the day after? And I the daughter of the Undying, 
on whom the days shall grow and grow as the grains of sand which the wind heaps 
up above the sea-beach. And life shall grow huger and more hideous round about 
the lonely one, like the ling-worm laid upon the gold, that waxeth thereby till it lies all 
round about the house of the queen entrapped, the moveless unending ring of the 
years that change not.’ So she spake till the weeping ended her words, and I was all 
abashed with shame and pale with anguish. I stole quietly from my lair unheeded of 
any, save that one damsel said that a rabbit ran in the hedge, and another that a 
blackbird stirred in the thicket. Behold me, then, that my quest beginneth again 
amidst the tangle of lies whereinto I have been entrapped.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HALLBLITHE SPEAKETH WITH THE KING AGAIN 


He stood up when he had made an end, as a man ready for the road; but they 
lay there downcast and abashed, and had no words to answer him. For the Sea-eagle 
was sorry that his faring-fellow was hapless, and was sorry that he was sorry ; and as 
for the damsel, she had not known but that she was leading the goodly Spearman to the 
fulfilment of his heart’s desire. Albeit after a while she spake again and said: 

‘*Dear friends, day is gone and night is at hand ; now to-night it were ill lodging 
at yonder house ; and the next house on our backward road is over far for wayworn 
folk. But hard by through the thicket is a fair !'ttle wood-lawn, by the lip of a pool 
in the stream wherein we may bathe us to-morrow morning; and it is grassy and 
flowery and sheltered from all winds that blow, and I have victual enough in.my 
wallet. Let us sup and rest there under the bare heaven, as oft is the wont of us 
in this land; and on the morrow early we will arise and get us back again to Wood- 
end, where yet the King abideth, and there shalt thou talk to him again, O 
Spearman.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Take me whither ye will; but now nought availeth. I am a 
captive in a land of lies, and here most like shall I live betrayed and die hapless.” 

**Hold thy peace, dear friend, of such words as those last,” said she, ‘‘ or I must 
needs flee from thee, for they hurt me sorely. Come now to this pleasant place.” 

She took him by the hand and looked kindly on him, and the Sea-eagle followed 
him, murmuring an old song of the harvest- -field, and they went together by a path 
through a thicket of whitethorn till they came to a grassy place. There then ‘they sat 
them down, and ate and drank what they would, sitting by the lip of the pool till a 
waning moon was bright over their heads. And Hallblithe made no semblance of 
content ; but the Sea-eagle and his damsel were grown merry again, and talked and 
sang together like autumn stares, with the kissing and caressing of lovers. 

So at last those twain lay down amongst the flowers, and slept in each other’s arms ; 
but Hallblithe betook him to the brake a little aloof, and lay down, but slept not till 
morning was at hand, when slumber and confused dreams overtook him. 
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He was awaked from his sleep by the damsel, who came pushing through the 
thicket all fresh and rosy from the river, and roused him, and said: ‘* Awake now, 
Spearman, that we may take our pleasure in the sun; for he is high in the heavens 
now and all the land laughs beneath him.” 

Her eyes glittered as she spoke, and herlimbs moved under her raiment as though 
she would presently fall to dancing for very joy. But Hallblithe arose wearily, and 
gave her back no smile in answer, but thrust through the thicket to the water, and 
washed the night from off him, and so came back to the twain as they sat dallying 
together over their breakfast. He would not sit down by them, but ate a morsel of 
bread as he stood, and said : ‘‘ Tell me how I can soonest find the King: I bid you not 
lead me thither, but let me go my ways alone. For with me time presses, and with 
you meseemeth time is nought. Neither am I a meet fellow for the happy.” 

But the Sea-eagle sprang up, and swore with a great oath that he would nowise 
leave his shipmate in the lurch. And the damsel said: ‘‘ Fair man, I had best go 
with thee, I shall not hinder thee but further thee rather, so that thou shalt make one 
day’s journey of two.” 

And she put forth her hand to him, and caressed him smiling, and fawned upon 
him, and he heeded it little, but hung not aback from them since they were ready for 
the road: so they set forth all three together. 

They made such diligence on the backward road that the sun was not set by then 
they came to Wood-end ; and there was the King sitting in the door of his pavilion. 
Thither went Hallblithe straight, and thrust through the throng, and stood before the 
King ; who greeted him kindly, and was no less sweet of face than on that other day. 

Hallblithe hailed him not, but said: ‘‘ King, look on my anguish, and if thou 
art other than a king of dreams and lies, play no longer with me, but tell me straight 
out if thou knowest of my troth-plight maiden, whether she is in this land or not.” 

Then the King smiled on him and said: ‘‘ True it is that I know of her; yet know 
I not whether she is in this land or not.” 

**King,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ wilt thou bring us together and stay my heart’s 
bleeding ?” 

Said the King : ‘‘I cannot, since I know not where she is.” 

‘* Why didst thou lie to me the other day?” said Hallblithe. 

‘**T lied not,” said the King; ‘‘I bade bring thee to the woman that loved thee, 
and whom thou shouldst love; and that is my daughter. And look thou! Even as 
I may not bring thee to thine earthly love, so couldst thou not make thyself manifest 
before my daughter, and become her deathless love. Is it not enough ?” 

He spake sternly for all that he smiled, and Hallblithe said: ‘‘O King, have pity 
on me!” 

‘* Yea,” said the King, ‘‘ pity thee I do: but I will live despite thy sorrow ; my 
pity of thee shall not slay me, or make thee happy. Even in such wise didst thou pity 
my daughter.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘Thou art mighty, O King, and maybe the mightiest. Wilt 
thou not help me ?” 

‘* How can I help thee?” said the King, ‘‘ thou who wilt not help thyself. Thou 
hast seen what thou shouldst do: do it then, and be holpen.” 

Then said Hallblithe : ‘* Wilt thou not slay me, O King, since thou wilt not do aught 
else ?” 

‘*Nay,” said the King, ‘‘ thy slaying wilt not serve me nor mine: I will neither 
help nor hinder. Thou art free to seek thy love wheresoever thou wilt in this my 
realm. Depart in peace!” 

Hallblithe saw that the King was angry, though he smiled upon him ; yet socoldly, 
that the face of him froze the very marrow of Hallblithe’s bones : and he said within 
himself: ‘‘ This King of lies shall not slay me, though mine anguish be hard to 
bear: for I am alive, and it may be that my love is in this land, and I may find 
her here, and how to reach another land I know not.” 

So he turned from before the face of the King as the sun was setting, and he 
went down the land southward betwixt the mountains and the sea, not heeding 
whether it were night or day; and he went on till it was long past midnight, and 
then for mere weariness laid him down under a tree, not knowing where he was, 
and fell asleep. 


And in the morning he woke up to the bright sun, and found folk standing 
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round about him, both men and women, and their sheep were anigh them, for they 
were shepherd folk. So when they saw that he was awake they greeted him, and 
were blithe with him and made much of him; and they took him home to their 
house, and gave him to eat and to drink, and asked him what he would that they 
might serve him. And they seemed to him to be kind and simple folk, and though 
he loathed to speak the words, so sick at heart he was, yet he told them how he 
was seeking his troth-plight maiden, his earthly love, and asked them to say if they 
had seen any woman like her. 

They heard him kindly and pitied him, and they told him how they had heard of a 
woman in the land, who sought her beloved even as he sought his. And when he heard 
this his heart leapt up, and he asked them to tell him more concerning this woman. 
Then they said that she dwelt in the hill country ina goodly house, and had set her heart 
on a lovely man, whose image she had seen in a book, and that no man but this one 
would content her; and this, they said, was a sad and sorry matter, such as was 
unheard of hitherto in the land. 

So when Hallblithe heard this, as heavily as his heart fell again, he changed not 
countenance, but thanked the kind folk and departed, and went on down the land 
betwixt the mountains and the sea, and before nightfall he had been into three more 
houses of folk, and asked there of all comers concerning a woman who was sundered 
from her beloved ; and at none of them gat he any answer to make him less sorry than 
yesterday. Atthe last of the three he slept, and on the morrow early there was the 
work to begin again ; and the next day was the same as the last, and the day after 
differed not from it. Thus he went on seeking his beloved betwixt the mountains and 
the plain, till the great rock-wall came down to the side of the sea and made an end of 
the Glittering Plain on that side. Then he turned about and went back by the way that 
he had come, and up the country betwixt the mountains and the plain northward, until 
he had been into every house of folk in those parts and asked his question. 

Then he went up into that fair country of the dales, and even anigh to where 
dwelt the King’s daughter, and otherwhere in the land and everywhere, quartering 
the realm of the Glittering Plain as the heron quarters the flooded meadow when the 
waters draw aback into the river. So that now all people knew him when he came, 
and they wondered at him; but when he came to any house for the third or fourth 
time, they wearied of him, and were glad when he departed. 

Ever it was one of two answers that he had: either folk said to him, ‘‘ There is no 
such woman ; this land is happy, and nought but happy people dwell therein ;” or else 
they told him of the woman who lived in sorrow, and was ever looking on a book, 
that she might bring to her the man whom she desired. 

Whiles he wearied and longed for death, but would not die until there was no corner 
of the land unsearched. Whiles he shook off weariness, and went about his quest as a 
craftsman sets about his work in the morning. Whiles it irked him to see the soft and 
merry folk of the land, who had no skill to help him, and he longed for the house 
of his fathers and the men of the spear and the plough ; and thought, ‘‘ Oh, if I might 
but get me back, if it were but for an hour and to die there, to the meadows of 
the Raven, and the acres beneath the mountains of Cleveland by the Sea. Then at 
least should I learn some tale of what is or what hath been, howsoever evil the 
tidings were, and not be bandied about by lies for ever.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
AGAIN HALLBLITHE SPEAKETH WITH THE KING. 


So wore the days and the moons; and now were some six moons worn since 
first he came to the Glittering Plain; and he was come to Wood-end again, and heard 
and knew that the King was sitting once more in the door of his pavilion to hearken 
to the words of his people, and he said to himself: ‘‘I will speak yet again to this 
man, if indeed he be a man; yea, though he turn me into stone.” 

And he went up toward the pavilion; and on the way it came into his mind what 
the men of the kindred were doing that morning; and he had a vision of them as it 
were, and saw them yoking the oxen to the plough, and slowly going down the acres 
as the shining iron drew the long furrow down the stubble-land, and the light haze 
hung about the elm-trees in the calm morning, and the smoke rose straight into the air 
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from the roof of the kindred. And he said: ‘* What is this ? am I death-doomed this 
morning that this sight cometh so clearly upon me amidst*the falseness of this 
unchanging land ?” 

Thus he came to the pavilion, and folk fell back before him to the right and the left, and 
he stood before the King, and said to him : ‘‘ I cannot find her ; she is not in thy land.” 

Then spake the King, smiling upon him as erst : ‘‘ What wilt thou then? Is it not 
time to rest ?” 

He said: ‘‘ Yea, O King ; but not in this land.” 

Said the King : ‘‘ Where else than in this land wilt thou find rest ? Without is battle 
and famine, longing unsatisfied, and heart-burning and fear; within it is plenty and 
peace and good will and pleasure without cease. Thy word hath no meaning to me.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Give me leave to depart, and I will bless thee.” 

‘‘Is there nought else to do?” said the King. 

‘* Nought else,” said Hallblithe. 

Therewith he felt that the King’s face changed though he still smiled on him, and 
again he felt his heart grow cold before the King. 

But the King spake and said: ‘‘I hinder not thy departure, nor will any of my 
folk. No hand will be raised against thee; there is no weapon in all the land, save 
the deedless sword by my side and the weapons which thou bearest.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Dost thou not owe me a joy in return for my beguiling ? ” 

‘* Yea,” said the King, ‘‘ reach out thine hand to take it.” 

‘* One thing only may I take of thee,” said Hallblithe ; ‘‘ my troth-plight maiden or 
else the speeding of my departure.” 

Then said the King, and his voice was terrible though yet he smiled: ‘1 will not 
hinder ; I will not help. Depart in peace!” 

Then Hallblithe turned away dizzy and half fainting, and strayed down the field, 
scarce knowing where he was; and as he went he felt his sleeve plucked at, and 
turned about, and lo! he was face to face with the Sea-eagle, no less joyous than 
aforetime. He took Hallblithe in his arms and embraced him and kissed him, and 
said: ‘* Well met faring-fellow! Whither away?” 

‘** Away out of this land of lies,” said Hallblithe. 

The Sea-eagle shook his head, and quoth he: ‘Art thou still seeking a dream ? 
And thou so fair that thou puttest all other men to shame.” 

‘“T seek no dream,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ but rather the end of dreams.” 

“Well,” said the Sea-eagle, ‘‘we will not wrangle about it. But hearken. 
Hard by in a pleasant nook of the meadows have I set up my tent ; and aithough it 
be not as big as the King’s pavilion, yet is it fair enough. Wilt thou not come thither 
with me and rest thee to-night ; and to-morrow we will talk of this matter?” 

Now Hallblithe was weary and confused, and down-hearted beyond his wont, 
and the friendly words of the Sea-eagle softened his heart, and he smiled on him and 
said: ‘I give thee thanks; I will come with thee: thou art kind, and hast done 
nought to me save good from the time when I first saw thee lying in thy bed in the 
Hall of the Ravagers. Dost thou remember that day ?” 

The Sea-eagle knitted his brow as one striving with a troublous memory, and said : 
‘*But dimly, friend, as if it had passed in an ugly dream : meseemeth my friendship 
with thee began when I came to thee from out of the wood, and saw thee standing with 
those three damsels : that I remember full well : ye were fair to look on.” 

Hallblithe wondered at his words, but said no more about it, and they went together 
to a flowery nook nigh a stream of clear water where stood a silken tent, green like the 
grass which it stood on, and flecked with gold and goodly colours. Nigh it on the grass 
lay the Sea-eagle’s damsel, ruddy-cheeked and sweet-lipped, as fair as aforetime. She 
turned about when she heard men coming, and when she saw Hallblithe a smile came 
into her face like the sun breaking out on a fair but clouded morning, and she went 
up to him and took him by the hands and kissed his cheek, and said: ‘‘ Welcome, 
Spearman ! welcome back! We have heard of thee in many places, and have been 
sorry that thou wert not glad, and now are we fain of thy returning. Shall not sweet 
life begin for thee from henceforward ? ” 

Again was Hallblithe moved by her kind welcome; but he shook his head and 
spake: ‘‘ Thou art kind, sister ; yet if thou wouldst be kinder thou wilt show me a 
way whereby I may escape from this land. For abiding here has become irksome to 
me, and meseemeth that hope is yet alive without the Glittering Plain.” 
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Her face fell as she answered: ‘‘ Yea, and fear also, and worse, if aught*be worse. 
But come, let us eat and drink in this fair place, and gather for thee a little joyance 
before thou departest, if thou needs must depart.” 

He smiled on her as one not ill-content, and laid himself down on the grass, while 
the twain busied themselves, and brought forth fair cushions and a gilded table, and 
laid dainty victual thereon and good wine. 

So they ate and drank together, and the Sea-eagle and his mate became very joyous 
again, and Hallblithe bestirred himself not to be a mar-feast ; for he said within himself : 
‘* I am departing, and after this time I shall see them no more ; and they are kind and 
blithe with me, and have been aforetime ; I will not make their merry hearts sore. For 
when I am gone I shall be remembered of them but a little while.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THOSE THREE SET OUT FOR THE EDGE OF THE GLITTERING PLAIN. 


So the evening wore merrily ; and they made Hallblithe lie in an ingle of the tent 
on a fair bed, and he was weary and slept thereon like a child. But in the morning 
early they waked him ; and while they were breaking their fast they began to speak to 
him of his departure, and asked him if he had an inkling of the way whereby he 
should get him gone, and he said: ‘‘If I escape it must needs be by way of the 
mountains that wall the land about till they come down to the sea. For on the sea is 
no ship and no haven; and well I wot that no man of the land durst or can ferry me 
over to the land of my kindred, or otherwhere without the Glittering Plain. Tell me 
therefore (and I ask no more of you), is there any rumour or memory of a way that 
cleaveth yonder mighty wall of rock to other lands ?” 

Said the damsel: ‘‘ There is more than a memory or a rumour: there is a road 
through the mountains known to all men. For at whiles the earthly pilgrims come 
into the Glittering Plain thereby; and yet but seldom, so many are the griefs and 
perils which beset the wayfarers on that road. Whereof thou hadst far better bethink 
thee in time, and abide here and be happy with us and others who long sore to make 
thee happy.” 

‘** Nay,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ there is nought to do but tell me of the way, and I will 
depart at once, blessing you.” 

Said the Sea-eagle: ‘‘ More than that at least will we do. May I lose the bliss 
whereto I have attained if I go not with thee to the very edge of the land of the 
Glittering Plain. Shall it not be so, sweetheart ?” 

‘Yea, at least we may do that,” said the damsel; and she hung her head as if 
she were ashamed, and said: ‘* And that is all that thou wilt get from us at most.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ It is enough, and I asked not so much.” 

Then the damsel busied herself, and set meat and drink in two wallets, and took 
one herself and gave the other to the Sea-eagle, and said; ‘‘ We will be thy porters, 
O Spearman, and will give thee a full wallet from the last house by the Desert of Dread, 
for when thou hast entered therein, thou mayst well find victual hard to come by: 
and now let us linger no more since the road is dear to thee.” 

So they set forth on foot, for in that land men were slow to feel weariness, and 
turning about the hill of Wood-end, they passed by some broken country, and came at 
even to a house at the entrance of a long valley with high and steeply-sloping sides 
which seemed, as it were, to cleave the dale-country wherein they had fared aforetime. 
At that house they slept well-guested by its folk, and the next morning took their way 
down the valley, and the folk of the house stood at the door to watch their departure ; 
for they had told the wayfarers that they had fared but a little way thitherward and 
knew of no folk who had used that road. 

So those three fared down the valley southward all day, ever mounting higher as 
they went. The way was pleasant and easy, for they went over fair, smooth, grassy 
lawns betwixt the hill-sides, beside a clear rattling stream that ran northward; at 
whiles were clumps of tall trees, oak for the most part, and at whiles thickets of thorn 
and eglantine and other such trees : so that they could rest well shaded when they would. 

They passed by no house of men, nor came to any such in the even, but lay down 
to sleep in a thicket of thorn and eglantine, and rested well, and on the morrow they 
rose up betimes and went on their ways. 
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This second day as they went the hill-sides on either hand grew lower, till at last 
they died out into a wide plain, beyond which in the southern offing the mountains rose 
huge and bare. This plain also was grassy and beset with trees and thickets here and 
there. Hereon they saw wild deer enough, as hart and buck, and roebuck, and swine: 
withal a lion came out of a brake hard by them as they went and stood gazing on them, 
so that Hallblithe looked to his weapons and the Sea-eagle took up a big stone to fight 
with, being weaponless ; but the damsel laughed, and tripped on her way lightly with 
girt-up gown, and the beast gave no more heed to them. 

Easy and smooth was their way over this pleasant wilderness, and clear to see 
though but little used, and before nightfall, after they had gone a long way, they came 
toa house. It was not large nor high, but was built very strongly and fairly of good 
ashlar: its door was shut, and on the jamb thereof hung a slughorn. The damsel, 
who seemed to know what to do, set her mouth to the horn, and blew a blast ; and in 
alittle while the door was opened, and a big man clad in red scarlet stood therein: he 
had no weapons, but was somewhat surly of aspect : he spake not, but stood abiding 
the word: so the damsel took it up and said: ‘‘Art thou not the Warden of the 
Uttermost House?” 

He said: ‘* I am.” 

Said the damsel: ‘‘ May we guest here to-night ?” 

He said: ‘‘ The house lieth open to you with all that it hath of victual and 
plenishing : take what ye will, and use what ye will.” 

They thanked him ; but he heeded not their thanks, and withdrew him from them. 
So they entered and found the table laid in a fair hall of stone carven and painted very 
goodly ; so they ate and drank therein, and Hallblithe was of good heart, and the Sea- 
eagle and his mate were merry, though they looked softly and shyly on Hallblithe 
because of the sundering ; and they saw no man in the house save the man in scarlet, 
who went and came about his business, paying no heed to them. So when the night 
was deep they lay down in the shut-bed off the hall, and slept, and the hours were 
tidingless to them until they woke in the morning. 

On the morrow they arose and broke their fast, and thereafter the damsel 
spake to the man in scarlet and said: ‘‘ May we fill our wallets with victual for 
the way?” 

Said the Warden: ‘‘ There lieth the meat.” 

So they filled the wallets, while the man looked on; and they came to the door 
when they were ready, and he unlocked it to them, saying no word. But when they 
turned their faces toward the mountains he spake at last, and stayed them at the first 
step. Quoth he: ‘‘ Whither away? Ye take the wrong road!” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Nay; for we go toward the mountains and the edge of the 
Glittering Plain.” 

‘* Ye shall do ill to go thither,” said the Warden, ‘‘ and I bid you forbear.” 

‘©O Warden of the Uttermost House, wherefore should we forbear ? ” 

Said the scarlet man: ‘‘ Because my charge is to further those who would go 
inward to the King, and to stay those who would go outward from the King.” 

‘* How then if we go outward despite thy bidding ?” said the Sea-eagle, ‘‘ wilt thou 
then hinder us perforce ?” 

‘* How may I,” said the man, ‘‘ since thy fellow hath weapons ?” 

‘*Go we forth, then,” said the Sea-eagle. 

‘‘Yea,” said the damsel, ‘‘ we will go forth, And know, O Warden, that this 
weaponed man only is of mind to fare over the edge of the Glittering Plain; but we 
twain shall come back hither again, and fare inwards.” 

Said the Warden: ‘‘ Nought is it to me what ye will do when you are past this 
house. Nor shall any man who goeth out of this garth toward the mountains ever 
come back inwards save he cometh in the company of new comers to the Glittering 
Plain.” 

‘* Who shall hinder him ?” said the Sea-eagle. 

‘*The KiNG,” said the Warden. 

Then there was’silence a while, and the man said: ‘‘ Now do as ye will.” And 
therewith he turned back into the house and shut the door. 

But the Sea-eagle and the damsel stood gazing on one another, and at Hallblithe ; 
and the damsel was downcast and pale; but the Sea-Eagle cried out: ‘* Forward 
now, O Hallblithe, since thou willest it, and we will go with thee and share whatever 
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may befall thee; yea, right up to the very edge of the Glittering Plain. And thou, O 
beloved, why dost thou delay? Why dost thou stand as if thy fair feet were grown 
to the grass ?” 

But the damsel gave a lamentable cry, and cast herself down on the ground, and 
knelt before the Sea-eagle, and took him by the knees, and said betwixt sobbing and 
weeping : ‘‘O my lord and love, I pray thee to forbear, and the Spearman, our friend, 
shall pardon us. For if thou goest, I shall never see thee more; since my heart will 
not serve me to go with thee. Oh forbear, I pray thee!” 

And she grovelled on the earth before him; and the Sea-eagle waxed red, and 
would have spoken ; but Hallblithe cut his speech across, and said: ‘‘ Friends, be at 
peace! For this is the minute that sunders us. Get ye back at once to the heart of 
the Glittering Plain, and live there and be happy ; and take my blessing and thanks 
for the love and help that ye have given me. For your going forward with me should 
destroy you and profit me nothing. It would be but as the host bringing his guests 
one field beyond his garth, when their goal is the ends of the earth; and if there were 
a lion in the path, why should he perish for courtesy’s sake ?” 

Therewith he stooped down to the damsel, and lifted her up and kissed her face ; 
and he cast his arms about the Sea-eagle and said to him: ‘‘ Farewell, shipmate!” 

Then the damsel gave him the wallet of victual, and bade him farewell, weeping 
sorely ; and he looked kindly on them for a moment of time, and then turned away 
from them and fared on toward the mountains, striding with great strides, holding his 
head aloft. But they looked no more on him, having no will to eke their sorrow, but 
went their ways back again without delay. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HALLBLITHE AMONGST THE MOUNTAINS. 


So strode on Hallblithe ; but when he had gone but a little way his head turned, 
and the earth and heavens wavered before him, so that he must needs sit down ona 
stone by the wayside, wondering what ailed him. Then he looked up at the mountains, 
which now seemed quite near to him at the plain’s ending, and his weakness increased 
on him ; and lo! as he looked, it was to him as if the crags rose up in the sky to meet 
him and overhang him, and as if the earth heaved up beneath him, and therewith he 
fell aback and lost all sense, so that he knew not what was become of the earth and 
the heavcns and the passing of the minutes of his life. 

When he came to himself he knew not whether he had lain so a great while or a 
little ; he felt feeble, and for a while he lay scarce moving, and beholding nought, not 
even the sky above him. Presently he turned about and saw hard stone on either side, 
so he rose wearily and stood upon his feet, and knew that he was faint with hunger 
and thirst. 

Then he looked around him, and saw that he was ina narrow valley or cleft of 
the mountains amidst wan rocks bare and waterless, where grew no blade of green ; 
but he could see no further than the sides of that cleft, and he longed to be out of it 
that he might see whitherward to turn. Then he bethought him of his wallet, and set 
his hand to it and opened it, thinking to get victual thence; but lo! it was all spoilt 
and wasted. None the less, for all his feebleness, he turned and went toiling slowly 
along what seemed to be a path little trodden leading upward out of the cleft ; and at 
last he reached the crest thereof, and sat him down on a rock on the other side; yet 
durst not raise his eyes a while and look on the land, lest he should see death manifest 
therein. At last he looked, and saw that he was high up amongst the mountain 
peaks : before him and on either hand was but a world of fallow stone rising ridge 
upon ridge like the waves of the wildest of the winter sea. The sun not far from its 
midmost shone down bright and hot on that wilderness ; yet was there no sign that 
any man had ever been there since the beginning of the world, save that the path 
aforesaid seemed to lead onward down the stony slope. 

This way and that way and all about he gazed, straining his eyes if perchance he 
might see any diversity in the stony waste ; and at last betwixt two peaks of the rock- 
wall on his left hand he descried a streak of green mingling with the cold blue of the 
distance ; and he thought in his heart that this was the last he should see of the 
Glittering Plain. Then he spake aloud in that desert, and said though there was 
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none to hear: ‘‘ Nowis my last hour come; and here is Hallblithe of the Raven 
perishing, with his deeds undone and his longing unfulfilled, and his bridal-bed acold 
for ever. Long may the House of the Raven abide and flourish, with many a man 
and maiden, valiant and fair and fruitful! O kindred, cast thy blessing on this man 
about to die here, doing none otherwise than ye would have him!” 

He sat there a little while longer, and then he said to himself: ‘‘ Death tarries ; 
were it not well that I go to meet him, even as the cot-carle preventeth the mighty 
chieftain ?” 

Then he arose, and went painfully down the slope, steadying himself with the shaft 
of his gleaming spear ; but all at once he stopped ; for it seemed to him that he heard 
voices borne on the wind that blew up the mountain-side. But he shook his head and 
said: ‘‘ Now forsooth beginneth the dream which shall last for ever; nowise am | 
beguiled by it.” None the less he strove the more eagerly with the wind, and the 
way, and his feebleness ; yet did the weakness wax on him, so that it was but a little 
while ere he faltered and reeled and fell down once more in a swoon. 

When he came to himself again he was no longer alone : a man was kneeling 
down by him and holding up his head, while another before him, as he opened his 
eyes, put a cup of wine to his lips. So Hallblithe drank and was refreshed ; and 
presently they gave him bread, and he ate, and his heart was strengthened, and the 
happiness of life returned to it, and he lay back, and slept sweetly for a season. 

When he awoke from that slumber he found that he had gotten back much of his 

‘strength again, and he sat up and looked around him, and saw three men sitting 
anigh, armed and girt with swords, yet in evil array, and sore travel-worn. One of 
these was very old, with long white hair hanging down ; and another, though he was 
not so much stricken in years, still looked an old man of over sixty winters. The 
third was a man some forty years old, but sad and sorry and drooping of aspect. 

So when they saw him stirring, they all fixed their eyes upon him, and the 
oldest man said: ‘* Welcome to him who erst had no tidings for us!” And the second 
said: ‘‘Tell us now thy tidings.” But the third, the sorry man, cried out aloud, 
saying : ‘‘ Where is the land? Where is the land?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Meseemeth the land which ye seek is the land which I seek to 
flee from. And now I will not hide that meseemeth I have seen you before, and that 
was at Cleveland by the Sea when the days were happier.” 

Then they all three bowed their heads in yea-say, and spake: ‘‘ Where is the 
land? Where is the land ?” 

Then Hallblithe arose to his feet, and said: ‘‘ Ye have healed me of the sickness 
of death, and I will do what I may to heal you of your sickness of sorrow. Come up 
the pass with me, and I will show you the land afar off.” 

Then they arose like young and brisk men, and he led them over the brow of the 
ridge into the little valley wherein he had first come to himself : there he showed them 
that glimpse of a green land betwixt the two peaks, which he had beheld e’en now ; 
and they stood a while looking at it and weeping for joy. 

Then spake the oldest of the seekers : ‘‘ Show us the way to the land.” 

‘* Nay,” said Hallblithe, ‘‘ I may not ; for when I would depart thence, I might not 
go by mine own will, but was borne out hither, I wot not how. For when I came to 
the edge of the land against the will of the King, he smote me, and then cast me out. 
Therefore since I may not help you, find ye the land for yourselves, and let me go 
blessing you, and come out of this desert by the way whereby ye entered it. For | 
have an errand in the world.” 

Spake the youngest of the seekers: ‘* Now art thou become the yoke-fellow of 
Sorrow, and thou must wend, not whither thou wouldst, but whither she will: and 
she would have thee go forward toward life, not backward toward death.” 

Said the midmost seeker : ‘‘ If we let thee go further into the wilderness thou shalt 
surely die : for hence to the peopled parts, and the City of Merchants, whence we come, 
is a month’s journey : and there is neither meat nor drink, nor beast nor bird, nor any 
green thing all that way ; and since we have found thee famishing, we may well deem 
that thou hast no victual. As to us we have but little ; so that if it be much more 
than three days’ journey to the Glittering Plain, we may well starve and die within 
sight of the Acre of the Undying. Nevertheless that little will we share with thee if 
thou wilt help us to find that good land; so that thou mayst yet put away Sorrow, and 
take Joy again to thy board and bed.” 
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Haliblithe hung his head and answered nought ; for he was confused by the meshes 
of ill-hap, and his soul grew sick with the bitterness of death. But the sad man spake 
again and said: ‘‘ Thou hast an errand sayest thou? is it such as a dead man 
may do?” 

Hallblithe pondered, and amidst the anguish of his despair was borne in to him a 
vision of the sea-waves lapping the side of a black ship, and a man therein.: who but 
himself, set free to do his errand? and his heart was quickened within him, and he 
said: ‘‘I thank you, and I will wend back with you, since there is no road for me save 
back again into the trap.” 

The three seekers seemed glac! thereat, and the second one said: ‘*‘ Though death is 
pursuing, and life lieth ahead, yet will we not hasten thee unduly. Time was when I 
was Captain of the Host, and learned how battles were lost by lack of rest. Therefore 
have out thy sleep now, that thou mayst wax in strength for our helping.” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ I need not rest ; I may not rest ; I will not rest.” 

Said the sad man: ‘‘It is lawful for thee to rest. So say I, who was once a 
master of law.” 

Said the long-hoary elder: ‘‘ And I command thee to rest ; I who was once the king. 
of a mighty folk.” 

In sooth Hallblithe was now exceeding weary; so he laid him down and slept 
sweetly in the stony wilderness amidst those three seekers, the old, the sad, and the 
very-old. 

When he awoke he felt strong and well again, and he leapt to his feet and looked 
about him, and saw the three seekers stirring, and he deemed by the sun that it was 
early morning. The sad man brought forth bread and water and wine, and they broke 
their fast ; and when they had done he spake and said: ‘‘ Abideth now in wallet and 
bottle but one more full meal for us, and then no more save a few crumbs and a drop 
or two of wine if we husband it well. 

Said the second elder: ‘‘ Get we to tne road, then, and make haste. I have been 
seeking, and meseemeth, though the way be long, it is not utterly blind for us. Or 
look thou, Raven-son, is there not a path yonder that leadeth onward up to the brow 
of the ghyll again ? and, as I have seen, it leadeth on again down from the said brow.” 

Forsooth there was a track that led through the stony tangle of the wilderness ; 
so they took to the road with a good heart, and went all day, and saw no living thing, 
and not a blade of grass or a trickle of water : nought save the wan rocks under the 
sun; and though they trusted in their road that it led them aright, they saw no other 
glimpse of the Glittering Plain, because there rose a at ridge like a wall on the 
north side, and they went as it were down along a trénch of the rocks, albeit it 
was whiles broken across by ghylls, and knolls, and reefs. 

So at sunset they rested and ate their victual, for they were very weary; and 
thereafter they lay down, and slept as soundly as if they were in the best of the halls 
of men. On the morrow betimes they arose soberly and went their ways with few 
words, and, as they deemed, the path still led them onward. And now the great ridge 
on the north rose steeper and steeper, and their crossing it seemed not to be thought 
of; but their half-blind track failed them not. ' They rested at even, and ate and drank 
what little they had left, save a mouthful or two of wine, and then went on again by 
the light of the moon, which was so bright that they still saw their way. And it 
happened to Hallblithe as mostly it does with men very travel-worn, that he went on 
and on scarce remembering where he was, or who his fellows were, or that he had 
any fellows. 

So at midnight they lay down in the wilderness again, hungry and weary. They 
rose at dawn and went forward with waning hope : for now the mountain ridge on the 
north was close to their path, rising up along a sheer wall of pale stone over which 
nothing might go save the fowl flying ; so that at first on that morning they looked for 
nothing save to lay their bones in that grievous desert where no man should find them. 

But, as beset with famine, they fared on heavily down the narrow track, there came 
a hoarse cry from Hallblithe’s dry throat, and it was as if his cry had been answered 
by another like to his ; and the seekers turned, and beheld him pointing to the cliff-side, 
and lo! half-way up the pale sun-litten crag stood two ravens in a cranny of the stone, 
flapping their wings and croaking, with thrusting forth and twisting of their heads ; 
and presently they came floating on the thin pure air high up over the heads of the 
wayfarers, croaking for the pleasure of the meeting, as though they laughed thereat. 
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Then rose the heart of Hallblithe, and he smote his palms together, and fell to singing 
an old song of his people, amidst the rocks whereas few men had sung aforetime : 


Whence are ye and whither, O fowl of our fathers? 

What field have ye looked on, what acres unshorn? 
What land have ye left where the battle-folk gathers, 

And the war-helms are white o’er the paths of the corn? 


What tale do ye bear of the people uncraven, 
Where amidst the long hall-shadow sparkle the spears ; 
Where aloft on the hall-ridge now flappeth the raven, 
And singeth the song of the nourishing years? 


There gather the lads in the first of the morning, 
While white lies the battle-day’s dew on the grass, 

And the kind steeds trot up to the horn’s voice of warning, 
And the winds wake and whine in the dusk of the pass. 


O fowl of our fathers, why now are ye resting? 
Come over the mountains and look on the foe. 
Full fair after fight won shall yet be your nesting ; 
And your fledglings the sons of the kindred shall know. 


Therewith he strode with his head upraised, and above him flew the ravens, 
croaking as if they answered his song in friendly fashion. 

It was but a little after this that the path turned aside sharp toward the cliffs, and 
the seekers were abashed thereof, till Hallblithe running forward beheld a great cavern 
in the face of the cliff at the path’s ending: so he turned and cried on his fellows, and 
they hastened up, and presently stood before that cavern’s mouth with doubt and joy 
mingled in their minds ; for now mayhappen they had reached the gate of the Glittering 
Plain, or mayhappen the gate of death. 


The sad man hung his head and spake: ‘‘ Doth not some new trap abide us ? 
What do we here? is this aught save death?” 
Spake the elder: ‘‘Was not death on either hand e’en now, even as treason 


besetteth the king upon his throne?” 

And the second said: ‘* Yea, we were as the host which hath no road save through 
the multitude of foemen.” 

But Hallblithe laughed and said: ‘‘ Why do ye hang back, then? As for me, if 
death be here, soon is mine errand sped.” Therewith he led the way_into the dark of the 
cave, andthe ravens hung about the crag over-head croaking, as the men left the light. 

So was their way swallowed up in the cavern, and day and its time became naught 
to them ; they went on and on, and became exceeding faint and weary, but rested not, 
for death was behind them. 

Whiles they deemed that they heard waters running, and whiles the singing of 
fowl; and to Hallblithe it seemed that he heard his name called, so that he shouted 
back in answer ; but all was still when the sound of his voice had died out. 

At last, when they were pressing on again after a short while of resting, Hallblithe 
cried out that the cave was lightening: so they hastened onward, and the light grew 
till they could see each other, and dimly they beheld the cave that it was both wide 
and high. Yet a little further, and their faces showed white to one another, and they 
could see the crannies of the rocks, and the bats hanging garlanded from the roof.. 

So then they came to where the day streamed down bright on them from a break 
overhead, and lo! the sky and green leaves waving against it. 

To those way-worn men it seemed hard to clamber out that way, and especially to 
the elders ; so they went on a little further to see if there were aught better abiding 
them, but when they found the daylight failing them again, they turned back to the 
place of the break in the roof, lest they should waste their strength and perish in the 
bowels of the mountain. So with much ado they hove up Hallblithe till he got him 
first on to a ledge of the rocky wall, and so, what by strength, what by cunning, into the 
daylight through the rent in the roof. So when he was without he made a rope of 
his girdle and strips from his raiment, for he was ever a deft craftsman, and made a 
shift to heave up therewith the sad man, who was light and lithe of body; and then 
the two together dealt with the elders one after another, till they were all four on the 
face of the earth again. 

30 
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The place whereto they had gotten was the side of a huge mountain, stony and 
steep, but set about with bushes, which seemed full fair to those wanderers amongst 
the rocks. This mountain-slope went down towards a fair green plain, which Hallblithe 
made no doubt was the outlying waste of the Glittering Plain: nay, he deemed that he 
could see afar off thereon the white walls of the Uttermost House. So much he told 
the seekers in few words; and then while they grovelled on the earth and wept for 
pure joy, whereas the sun was down and it was beginning to grow dusk, he went and 
looked around soberly to see if he might find water and any kind of victual; and 
presently a little down the hill-side he came upon a place where a spring came gushing 
up out of the earth and ran down toward the plain; and about it was green grass 
growing plentifully, and a little thicket of bramble and wilding fruit-trees. So he 
drank of the water, and plucked him a few wilding apples somewhat better than crabs, 
and then went up the hill again and fetched the seekers to that mountain hostelry ; 
and while they drank of the stream he plucked them apples and bramble-berries. For 
indeed they were as men out of their wits, and were dazed by the extremity of their 
joy, and as men long shut up in prison, to whom the world of men-folk hath become 
strange. Simple as the victual was, they were somewhat strengthened by it and by 
the plentiful water, and as night was now upon them, it was of no avail for them to 
go further: so they slept beneath the boughs of the thorn-bushes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HALLBLITHE DWELLETH IN THE WOOD ALONE. 


But on the morrow they arose betimes, and broke their fast on that woodland 
victual, and then went speedily down the mountain-side ; and Hallblithe saw by the 
clear morning light that it was indeed the Uttermost House which he had seen across 
the green waste. So he told the seekers; but they were silent and heeded nought, 
because of a fear that had come upon them, lest they should die before they came into 
that good land. 

At the foot of the mountain they came upon a river, deep but not wide, with low 
grassy banks, and Hallblithe, who was an exceeding strong swimmer, helped the 
seekers over without much ado; and there they stood upon the grass of that goodly 
waste. 

Hallblithe looked on them to note if any change should come over them, and he 
deemed that already they were become stronger and of more avail. But he spake 
nought thereof, and strode on toward the Uttermost Huse, even as that other day he 
had “stridden away from it. 

Such diligence they made that it was but little after noon when they came to the 
door thereof. Then Hallblithe took the horn and blew upon it, while his fellows stood 
by murmuring, ‘“‘It is the Land! It is the Land!” 

So came the Warden to the door clad in red scarlet, and the elder went up to him 
and said: *‘ Is this the Land ?” 

‘* What Land?” said the Warden. 

‘**Is it the Glittering Plain?” said the second of the seekers. 

** Yea, forsooth,” said the Warden. 

Said the sad man: *‘ Will ye lead us to the King ?” 

** Ye shall come to the King,” said the Warden. 

**' When, oh when ?” cried they out all three. 

‘* The morrow of to-morrow, maybe,” said the Warden. 

** Oh, if to-morrow were but come!” they cried. 

** It will come,” said the red man; ‘‘enter ye the house, and eat and drink and 
rest you.” 

So they entered, and the Warden heeded Hallblithe nothing. They ate and drank 
and then went to their rest, and Hallblithe lay in a shut-bed off fromthe hall, but the 
Warden brought the seekers otherwhere, so that Hallblithe saw them not after he had 
gone to bed; but as for him he slept and forgot that aught was. 

In the morning when he awoke he felt very strong and well-liking ; and he beheld 
his limbs that they were clear of skin and sleek and fair ; and he heard one hard by in 
the hall carolling and singing joyously. So he sprang from his bed with the wonder 
of sleep yet in him, and drew the curtains of the shut-bed and looked forth into the 
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hall; and lo! on the high seat a man of thirty winters by seeming, tall, fair of fashion, 
with golden hair and eyes as grey as glass, proud and noble of aspect; and anigh 
him sat another man of like age to look on—a man strong and burly, with short 
curling brown hair and a red beard, and ruddy countenance, and the mien of a warrior. 
Also, up and down the hall, paced a man younger of aspect than these two, tall and 
slender, black-haired and dark-eyed, amorous of countenance; he it was who was 
singing a snatch of song as he went lightly on the hall pavement: a snatch like to this: 








Fair is the world, now autumn’s wearing, 
And the sluggard sun lies long abed ; 

Sweet are the oe now winter’s nearing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is dead. 


Dumb is the hedge where the crabs hang yellow, 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring ; 

Dumb is the close where the pears grow mellow, 
And none but the dauntless redbreasts sing. 


Fair was the spring, but amidst his greening 
Grey were the days of the hidden sun ; 
Fair was the summer, but overweening, 
So soon his o’er-sweet days were done. 


Come then, love, for peace is upon us, 
Far off is failing, and far is fear, 

Here where the rest in the end hath won us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy year. 


Come from the grey old house by the water, 
Where, far from the lips of the hungry sea, 

Green groweth the grass o’er the field of‘ the slaughter, 
And all is a tale for thee and me. 


So Hallblithe did on his raiment and went into the hall ; and when those three saw 
him they smiled upon him kindly and greeted him ; and the noble man at the board 
said: ‘* Thanks have thou, O Warrior of the Raven, for thy help in our need: thy 
reward from us shall not be lacking.” 

Then the brown-haired man came up to him, and clapped him on the back and 
said to him: ‘‘ Brisk man of the Raven, good is thy help at need ; even so shall be 
mine to thee henceforward.” 

But the young man stepped up to him lightly, and cast his arms about him, and 
kissed him, and said: ‘‘O friend and fellow, who knoweth but I may one day help 
thee as thou hast holpen me ; though thou art one who by seeming mayst well help 
thyself. And now mayst thou be as merry as | am to-day !” 

Then they all three cried out joyously : ‘‘It is the Land! It is the Land!” 

So Hallblithe knew that these men were the two elders and the sad man of 
yesterday, and that they had renewed their youth. 

Joyously now did those men break their fast ; nor did Hallblithe make any grim © 
countenance, for he thought: ‘‘ That which these dotards and drivellers have been 
mighty enough to find, shall I not be mighty enough to flee from.” 

Breakfast done, the seekers made little delay, so eager as they were to behold 
the King, and to have handsel of their new sweet life. So they got them ready to 
depart, and the once-captain said : ‘‘ Art thou able to lead us to the King, O Raven- 
son, or must we seek another man to do so much for us ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ lam able to lead youso nigh unto Wood-end (where, as I deem, 
the King abideth) that ye shall not miss him.” 

Therewith they went to the door, and the Warden unlocked to them, and spake no 
word to them when they departed, though they thanked him kindly for the guesting. 

When they were without the garth, the young man fell to running about the 
meadow plucking great handfuls of the rich flowers that grew about, singing and 
carolling the while. But he who had been king looked up and down and round about, 
and said at last: ‘*‘ Where be the horses and the men?” 

But his fellow with the red beard said: ‘‘ Raven-son, in this land when they 
journey, what do they as to riding or going afoot ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ Fair fellows, ye shall wot that in this land folk go afoot for 
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The place whereto they had gotten was the side of a huge mountain, stony and 
steep, but set about with bushes, which seemed full fair to those wanderers amongst 
the rocks. This mountain-slope went down towards a fair green plain, which Hallblithe 
made no doubt was the outlying waste of the Glittering Plain: nay, he deemed that he 
could see afar off thereon the white walls of the Uttermost House. So much he told 
the seekers in few words; and then while they grovelled on the earth and wept for 
pure joy, whereas the sun was down and it was beginning to grow dusk, he went and 
looked around soberly to see if he might find water and any kind: of victual; and 
presently a little down the hill-side he came upon a place where a spring came gushing 
up out of the earth and ran down toward the plain; and about it was green grass 
growing plentifully, and a little thicket of bramble and wilding fruit-trees. So he 
drank of the water, and plucked him a few wilding apples somewhat better than crabs, 
and then went up the hill again and fetched the seekers to that mountain hostelry ; 
and while they drank of the stream he plucked them apples and bramble-berries. For 
indeed they were as men out of their wits, and were dazed by the extremity of their 
joy, and as men long shut up in prison, to whom the world of men-folk hath become 
strange. Simple as the victual was, they were somewhat strengthened by it and by 
the plentiful water, and as night was now upon them, it was of no avail for them to 
go further: so they slept beneath the boughs of the thorn-bushes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HALLBLITHE DWELLETH IN THE WOOD ALONE. 


But on the morrow they arose betimes, and broke their fast on that woodland 
victual, and then went speedily down the mountain-side ; and Hallblithe saw by the 
clear morning light that it was indeed the Uttermost House which he had seen across 
the green waste. So he told the seekers ; but they were silent and heeded nought, 
because of a fear that had come upon them, lest they should die before they came into 
that good land. 

At the foot of the mountain they came upon a river, deep but not wide, with low 
grassy banks, and Hallblithe, who was an exceeding strong swimmer, helped the 
seekers over without much ado; and there they stood upon the grass of that goodly 
waste. 

Hallblithe looked on them to note if any change should come over them, and he 
deemed that already they were become stronger and of more avail. But he spake 
nought thereof, and strode on toward the Uttermost House, even as that other day he 
had stridden away from it. 

Such diligence they made that it was but little after noon when they came to the 
door thereof. Then Hallblithe took the horn and blew upon it, while his fellows stood 
by murmuring, ‘‘It is the Land! It is the Land!” 

So came the Warden to the door clad in red scarlet, and the elder went up to him 
and said: ‘‘ Is this the Land?” 

‘* What Land?” said the Warden. 

‘Is it the Glittering Plain?” said the second of the seekers. 

** Yea, forsooth,” said the Warden. 

Said the sad man: *‘ Will ye lead us to the King ? ” 

‘* Ye shall come to the King,” said the Warden. 

** When, oh when ?” cried they out all three. 

‘*The morrow of to-morrow, maybe,” said the Warden. 

** Oh, if to-morrow were but come!” they cried. 

“ie will come,” said the red man; ‘‘enter ye the house, and eat and drink and 
rest you.’ 

So they entered, andthe Warden heeded Hallblithe nothing. They ate and drank 
and then went to their rest, and Hallblithe lay in a shut-bed off from the hall, but the 
Warden brought the seekers otherwhere, so that Hallblithe saw them not after he had 
gone to bed; but as for him he slept and forgot that aught was. 

In the morning when he awoke he felt very strong and well-liking ; and he beheld 
his limbs that they were clear of skin and sleek and fair ; and he heard one hard by in 
the hall carolling and singing joyously. So he sprang from his bed with the wonder 
of sleep yet in him, and drew the curtains of the shut-bed and looked forth into the 
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hall; and lo! on the high seat a man of thirty winters by seeming, tall, fair of fashion, 
with golden hair and eyes as grey as glass, proud and noble of aspect; and anigh 
him sat another man of like age to look on—a man strong and burly, with short 
curling brown hair and a red beard, and ruddy countenance, and the mien of a warrior. 
Also, up and down the hall, paced a man younger of aspect than these two, tall and 
slender, black-haired and dark-eyed, amorous of countenance; he it was who was 
singing a snatch of song as he went lightly on the hall pavement: a snatch like to this : 


Fair is the world, now autumn’s wearing, 
And the sluggard sun lies long abed ; 

Sweet are the ion, now winter's nearing, 
And all winds feign that the wind is dead. 


Dumb is the hedge where the crabs hang yellow, 
Bright as the blossoms of the spring ; 

Dumb is the close where the pears grow mellow, 
And none but the dauntless redbreasts sing. 


Fair was the spring, but amidst his greening 
Grey were the days of the hidden sun ; 
Fair was the summer, but overweening, 
So soon his o’er-sweet days were done. 


Come then, love, for peace is upon us, 
Far off is failing, and far is fear, 

Here where the rest in the end hath won us, 
In the garnering tide of the happy year. 


Come from the grey old house by the water, 
Where, far from the lips of the hungry sea, 

Green groweth the grass o’er the field of‘the slaughter, 
And all is a tale for thee and me. 


So Hallblithe did on his raiment and went into the hall ; and when those three saw 
him they smiled upon him kindly and greeted him ; and the noble man at the board 
said: ‘* Thanks have thou, O Warrior of the Raven, for thy help in our need: thy 
reward from us shall not be lacking.” 

Then the brown-haired man came up to him, and clapped him on the back and 
said to him: ‘‘ Brisk man of the Raven, good is thy help at need ; even so shall be 
mine to thee henceforward.” 

But the young man stepped up to him lightly, and cast his arms about him, and 
kissed him, and said: ‘‘O friend and fellow, who knoweth but I may one day help 
thee as thou hast holpen me ; though thou art one who by seeming mayst well help 
thyself. And now mayst thou be as merry as I am to-day !” 

Then they all three cried out joyously : ‘‘It is the Land! It is the Land!” 

So Hallblithe knew that these men were the two elders and the sad man of 
yesterday, and that they had renewed their youth. 

Joyously now did those men break their fast ; nor did Hallblithe make any grim ~ 
countenance, for he thought: ‘‘ That which these dotards and drivellers have been 
mighty enough to find, shall I not be mighty enough to flee from.” 

Breakfast done, the seekers made little delay, so eager as they were to behold 
the King, and to have handsel of their new sweet life. So they got them ready to 
depart, and the once-captain said : ‘‘ Art thou able to lead us to the King, O Raven- 
son, or must we seek another man to do so much for us ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘‘ lam able to lead you so nigh unto Wood-end (where, as I deem, 
the King abideth) that ye shall not miss him.” 

Therewith they went to the door, and the Warden unlocked to them, and spake no 
word to them when they departed, though they thanked him kindly for the guesting. 

When they were without the garth, the young man fell to running about the 
meadow plucking great handfuls of the rich flowers that grew about, singing and 
carolling the while. But he who had been king looked up and down and round about, 
and said at last: ‘‘ Where be the horses and the men?” 

But his fellow with the red beard said: ‘‘ Raven-son, in this land when they 
journey, what do they as to riding or going afoot ?” 

Said Hallblithe : ‘* Fair fellows, ye shall wot that in this land folk go afoot for 
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the most part, both men and women; whereas they weary but little, and are in no 
haste.” 

Then the once-captain clapped the once-king on the shoulder, and said : ‘‘ Hearken, 
lord, and delay no longer, but gird up thy gown, since here is no mare’s son to help 
thee : for fair is to-day that lies before us, with many a fair new day beyond it.” 

So Hallblithe led the way inward, thinking of many things, yet but little of his 
fellows. Albeit they, and the younger man especially, were of many words ; for this 
black-haired man had many questions to ask, chiefly concerning the women, what 
they were like to look on, and of what mood they were. Hallblithe answered thereto 
as long as he might, but at last he laughed and said: ‘‘ Friend, forbear thy questions 
now ; for meseemeth in a few hours thou shalt be as wise hereon as the God of 
Love himself.” 

So they made diligence along the road, and all was tidingless till on the second day 
at even they came to the first house off the waste. They then had good welcome, and 
slept. But on the morrow when they arose, Hallblithe spake to the seekers, and said : 
‘* Now are things much changed betwixt us since the time when we first met: for then 
I had all my desire, as I thought, and ye had but one desire, and well nigh lacked hope 
of its fulfilment. Whereas now the lack hath left you and come to me. Wherefore 
even as time agone ye might abide but one night at the House of the Raven, so hard 
as your desire lay on you; even so it fareth with me to-day, that I am consumed with 
my desire, and I may not abide with you; lest that befall which befalleth betwixt the 
full man and the fasting. Wherefore now I bless you and depart.” 

They abounded in words of good-will to him, and the once-king said: ‘* Abide with 
us, and we shall see to it that thou have all dignities that a man may think of.” 

And the once-captain said: ‘‘Lo, here is mine hand that hath been mighty ; never 
shalt thou lack it for the accomplishment of thine uttermost desire. Abide with us.” 

Lastly said the young man: ‘‘ Abide with us, Son of the Raven! Set thine heart 
on a fair woman, yea even were it the fairest ; and I will get her for thee, yea, even 
were my desire set on her.” 

But he smiled on them, and shook his head, and said: ‘* All hail to you! but mine 
errand is yet undone.” And therewith he departed. 

He skirted Wood-end and came not to it, but got him down to the side of the sea, 
not far from where he first came aland, but somewhat south of it. A fair oak-wood 
came down close to the beach of the sea; it was some four miles end-long and over- 
thwart. Thither Hallblithe betook him, and in a day or two got him wood-wright’s 
tools from a house of men a little outside the wood, three miles from the sea-shore- 
Then he set to work and built him a little frame-house on a lawn of the wood beside a 
clear stream ; for he was a very deft wood-wright. Withal he made him a bow and 
arrows, and shot what he would of the fowl and the deer for his livelihood ; and folk 
from that house and otherwhence came to see him, and brought him bread and wine 
and spicery and other matters which he needed. And the days wore, and men got 
used to him, and loved him as if he had been a rare image which had been brought to 
that land for its adornment ; and now they no longer called him the Spearman, but the 
Wood-lover. And as for him, he took all in patience, abiding what the lapse of days 
should bring forth. 


(To be continued.) 
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